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Honorable Lindbergh, M.C. 


Unearthing What a Fearless Son’s Fearless Father Had to Say on War-Money 


HERE are “M.C’s,’ Members 
ok Congress, who one quite nat- 

urally addresses as “Honorables” 
although, as Marcus Antonius said: 
“So are they all, all honourable 
men....” (The innuendo is Shake- 
speare’s, by the way!) 


One of the most honorable Hon- 
orables listed in the roster of the 
House of Representatives in March 
1917, and during the ten years previ- 
ous to America’s poking her thumb 
into the cataclysmic European pie, 
was Chas. A. Lindbergh. 


To quote Wallace M. Short in 
Unionist and Public Forum: 


“Tt required more courage for the 
father to adhere to his principles in the 
face of the mobs of 1917 than it re- 
quired in 1927 for the son to put a 
sandwich in his pocket and start for 
Paris—alone. The picture of father 
and son belong together. Together 
they exemplify the physical and 
moral sturdiness of character that 
makes a nation great. Together they 
represent the man who, when he knows 
he is right, will die but never sell out 
and never surrender; who, when the 
mob instigated by the profiteers cries 
out for his blood, keeps steadily to 
his course; and, when the world falls 
at his feet in adoration, keeps his 
head and still holds steadily to his 
course. 


Two Kinds of People 


“There are two kinds of people in 
the world: Those who live for prin- 
ciples; and those who live for profits. 
Those who live for principles enrich 
the world. Those who live for profits 
Impoverish the world. 


“A few years ago a book was laid 
on my table. It was published by the 
Hon. Charles A. Lindbergh in 1917. 

“Charles A. Lindbergh, Sr., was in 


and Money-Wars 


Congress for ten years—was in Con- 
gress when the World War was in 
progress. With this book which he 
published in 1917 he sent out an ex- 
planatory note which reads in part as 
follows: 


“ “The book * * * was written just 
before we entered the World War. 
It was printed two months later. * * * 
The facts stated in the book were 
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CHAS. A. LINDBERGH 


The Fearless Father of a Fearless Son 


never disputed, but were misrepresent- 
ed. The profiteers were determined 
that the book should not be read. By 
falsehoods they induced the govern- 
ment to suppress those already print- 
ed. The plates were destroyed to pre- 
vent more being printed. The plates 
for the first 128 pages of another 
book, ‘BANKING AND _  CUR- 
RENCY,’ published in 1913, were 
also destroyed. That book was an 
exposure of the money trust which 
later, in I921 and 1922, robbed the 
farmers, wage workers and other 


legitimate business of billions of dol- 
lars.’ ” 

During those days of February and 
March 1917, so pregnant with devel- 
opments, Lindbergh addressed the 
House twice, on February 24th and 
on March Ist. In both his speeches, 
preserved in the files of the Congres- 
sional Record, for a thinking—and 
perhaps even thoughtful—posterity, 
the “gentleman from Minnesota’ ex- 
pressed himself fearlessly on what 
might be succinctly termed Money- 
Wars and War-Money. 


Suppressed Material 


While the American Monthly, in 
the present article, has unearthed 
from the dusty files of the official 
pulp-paper morgue of Wisdom ahd 
Folly such remarks as Lindbergh 
made in connection with America’s 
entering the war, the second article, 
to appear in the American Monthly's 
November issue, will deal with what 
Lindbergh stigmatized as “the exist- 
ing economic practices which make 
war natural,” advancing very forcibly 
a not exactly new, but nevertheless 
striking theory for the High Cost of 
Living. This article will contain some 
of the material appearing in Lind- 
bergh’s partly suppressed book, Bank- 
ing and Currency, taking to task the 
Federal Reserve Act, which Lind- 
bergh fought, and giving his own in- 
terpretation of what is generally re- 
ferred to as “special privileges.” 

In his speech of March Ist, Chas. 
A. Lindbergh, Sr., demonstrated that 
he was a great wielder of words. He 
first dwelt upon his blasted hope that 
at a time of such an extreme, world- 
wide calamity as the Great War con- 
stituted, the United States would 
prove herself a Savior of the Nation. 

The Honorable Lindbergh’s speech 
does not require further introductory 
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remarks; it rests securely on the un- 
shakable foundation of inescapable 
logic. 


(As quoted from the Congressional Record) 


“‘Metropolitan Press Declared War’”’ 


Mr. Speaker, somehow, someplace, some- 
where, sometime a nation will have to 
take a step toward civilization or the 
world will go down in ruin. I had hoped 
that now had shown the how; that this 
was the time and that our’s was the Na- 
tion. But it is not “the law,” though it 
is the moral that would have us lead the 
world right now. Now is our chan. 
The President asks us the authority to 
enforce “the law” now, and Congress can 
give the power to the President. The 
President, in his message, says he has the 
authority without an act of Congress, but 


I am unable to read the law with that - 


construction. 

This day has shown no bitterness among 
Members. All realize that this is a most 
solemn day, and that each Member must 
answer to his God and to his country. 
No one here is a coward. Some fear the 
lash of the press and the protests of those 
who have read only the headlines of the 
jingo press. But that is insignificant com- 
pared with the responsibility and no one 
should shirk responsibility. What appeals 
most to me is the consequences. Not that 
I fear lack of patriotism anywhere. Five, 
ten,.or even twenty millions of men and 
as many more women, if it were neces- 
sary, would not hesitate to go to the fir- 
ing line. We all know they would if their 
country needed them for war. But all 
of us, whatever we do, must take with us 
the thing that distinguishes mankind from 
brute kind—that is reason and common 
sense. 

Of course, everybody knows that the 
metropolitan press declared war sometime 
ago, and become frenzied because the peo- 
ple, Congress, and the President did not 
immediately ratify their declaration of 
war and at once enter upon hostilities. 
That part of the press libeled the Presi- 
dent shamefully whenever he took any 
measure that promoted peace and demand- 
ed of all others to stand by the President 
only when the President took any step 
that might lead to war. Go to the press 
files, for they will prove the truth of 
what I have stated. You will find them 
in the library for every day, and there 
you can see how inconsistent they have 
been in demanding that we all stand by 
the President only when his acts happen 
to suit them. We need a truly American 
press to circulate among the people, a 
press that will publish the whole truth 
whoever it may concern, and leave the 
people to determine from the facts what 
in their judgment is right. Take for in- 
stance the recent sinking of the Laconia. 
That ship landed at Halifax, Canada, on 
its way from an American port to Eng- 
land. It was an English ship, therefore 
a belligerent. There were 29 women on 
board, 3 of them Americans. All except 
the three American women were taken off 
at Halifax and refused the privileges of 
going into the war zone. The three Amer- 
ican women were killed by the sinking of 
the ship by a submarine. That fact was 
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published, without the public generally 
being informed what had happened at 
Halifax. The three American women had 
a legal right to go upon the ship. So 
did the other 26 women. We all sympa- 
thize with our American sisters who lost 
their lives and condemn the means by 
which they were killed, but why did not 
our Government warn them to keep off, 
as the Government of England compelled 
the other women to get off? 

The real question before us to-day is: 
Is civilization breaking down? The facts 
upon their face show that it is, or else 
that we have not had civilization. “The 
law” has failed, and are we to plunge into 
war now to maintain “the law” and make 
its failure more complete, or will we pick 
up the few remaining threads of reason 
and build better? The President asks us 
to give him authority to enforce “the law.” 
Let us inquire what “the law” is. 


“Damn Nonsense” in Application 


“The law” is that Americans may travel 
upon the high seas, and may send Amer- 
ican products to other countries and bring 
back foreign products. That is “the law,” 
and the President will be authorized to 
enforce it by force of orms. The only 
question is as to what is the best way 
to proceed. What are the facts as relat- 
ed to the present conflict? No action to- 
ward starting war was taken till the sub- 
marine warfare stopped the munition mak- 
ers sending their goods across the ocean. 
Americans had, without notice, been killed 
upon belligerent ships, also upon neutral 
ships and upon our own ships, but no step 


‘toward war was taken until the ships 


carrying munitions of war were being held 
in American harbors, because the owners 
could not afford to take the financial risk 
incident to sending them through the war 
zone. Everybody has notice that they will 
be sunk whenever they can be, and that 
seems to some persons more serious than 
sinking them without notice. It is all 
serious enough—too serious in fact. None 
of us dispute the law or the right to free 
travel and commerce upon the high seas, 
and no one would surrender any right 
essential to our national independence, but 
we should see the necessity of civilization, 
and that it can not come out of the exist- 
ing law unless we make different rules of 
application. Let us see what “the law” 
has done with our commerce and how it 
operates against us as we now apply it. 


At the present time—that is, for the 
last three months—we have exported in 
excess of what we have imported, at the 
rate of $400 in value per annum for every 
man, woman, and child in America. To 
do that is “the law,” but, if I am excused 
for curt language, it is damn nonsense 
to apply it that way. To send away $400 
worth of goods for every man, woman, and 
child more than we get back is idiocy as 
distinguished from right. 

No wonder that there are cold and hun- 
ger riots in New York, Chicago, and other 
great cities. “The law” to take. the prod- 
ucts of our country to foreign lands for 
barter, trade, and speculation to give the 
privilege of the barterers to exercise the 
right to use the profits for travel upon 
the high seas and involve our people in 
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cold, hunger, and war are abstract rights, 
but they are not the rights that lead to 
the exercise of civilization but the rights 
that lead to barbarism. It is those abstract 
rights that we are asked to apply power 
to enforce instead of dealing with them 
from the common-sense method. 


The man who “stands by his country” 
to-day is tagged by the war jingoes as pro- 
German, but that does not make him so. 
The man who reasons and exercises good 
sense to-day may be hung in effigy to- 
morrow by the jingoes. The truth will 
be concealed from the public as long as 
a few millions out of the billions of profits 
the few get are paid out for circulating 
falsehoods. 

Let me add that it is cowardly to seek 
to name the “war-for-profit group” as . 
patriotic, and name the people who seek 
to apply common-sense rules that would 
operate for the benefit of all mankind 
as “peace at any price’ and unpatriotic. 
There are no peace-at-any-price people. 
I have shown in my speech of February 
24th the difference between the two con- 
tending factions. 


In his speech of February, Lind- 
bergh, alhough primarily dwelling on 
the Money-War, referred also to 
War-Money. Parts of his speech, 
dealing with the latter subject, shall 
be quoted here, while the remainder 
will be reprinted in the November 
issue of the American Monthly. 


(As quoted from the Congressional Record) 


“Not Export But the War” 


I do not intend to travel over the same 
road that the other speakers have al- 
ready traveled. The speeches made have 
been instructive and interesting and upon 
the subject involved. The gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Dies) referred to the pro- 
duction of gold, and he is right in his 
conclusion as to the general effect of the 
increased product of gold. But you can 
not charge to that increased product the 
extraordinarily high prices that have been 
charged within the last few months, be- 
cause the difference between the quantity 
of gold now and that immediately prior 
quantity is not sufficient to cause the ex- 
traordinary sudden increase in prices. 


I have run down an investigation of 
40 different items that are the principal 
articles of export from this country to 
see to what extent prices have been affect- 
ed by export and manipulation. I wish 
to call your attention to this fact, that 
since the war began we have exported 
practically $8,000,000,000 in value of 
American products, and we have increased 
the price to the American consumer on 
like products in this country approximately 
$16,000,000,000. The people in general 
have gotten comparatively little of the 
advantage of the $8,000,000,000 in value 
of American products exported. The 
principal advantage that has been derived, 
if I am permitted to call it “advantage, 
has been to a few parties who have had a 
monopoly of the situation. 


It was not really the export that caused 
such an enormous increase in the prices 
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as it was manipulation. Upon the 40 
items which I ran down and investigated 
with reference to the prices before the 
export started and after, on all but 3 
the increased price to the American con- 
sumer exceeded the total amount realized 
from the foreign export. 
that at this time we are talking about 
arming merchant vessels in this country 
and convoying them to carry away the 
products of this country, to still further 
increase the prices of the commodities to 
American consumers and reduce the nat- 
ural supply. Now, it is not the export 
that is the cause of this enormously in- 
creased price but the war, and the export 
is made the excuse for the manipulation of 
prices during the period of the war. That, 
I say, is given as the excuse, in order to 
divert the people’s attention from the 
manipulation. 


“Easy to Double Money’’ 


Who would not jump at a chance to 
double his income and increase his ad- 
vantages? Do many of us realize that it 
is easy to do? Not many, I dare say, 
or most of us would do it. I never knew 
anyone who would not grab for an honest 
dollar and eagerly reach for an advantage. 
Every industrious toiler who depends upon 
his toil to provide the means that make 
life worth while may even quadruple his 
advantages. 


The isolated individual: “self-centered 
interest” which has hitherto dominated the 
world in favor of a few prevails because 
the masses have been kept in ignorance 
of certain false practices and therefore 
could not act in support of their “own 
interests.”  ‘“‘Self-interests” nevertheless 
suggests the “key” to liberate the world 
from the shackles of industrial slavery. 
Ninety-odd per cent of the people are 
thus shackled, but they possess the power 
to liberate themselves, and it is not con- 
ceivable that when the main facts that 
concern them become known by the peo- 
ple that they will tolerate them to con- 
tinue in opposition to the “collective self- 
interest” of the people themselves, which 
collective interest after all, when under- 
stood, results in securing the “self-interest” 
which means the “best interest’ of the 
greater number of people. 


No law names specific persons who may 
have “special privilege.” No true Amer- 
ican would stand for such laws. But 
what they could not do directly they have 
done indirectly. “The laws and the prac- 
tices that we follow enable some persons 
to secure special privileges by forcing bur- 
dens upon the rest of us. The law does 
not prohibit any person getting special 
privilege if he can, and the very fact that 
some can makes it certain that the masses 
can not even secure all that actually be- 
longs to them. Our system is so framed 
that it robs the masses of the advantages 
of their most material right—natural as 
well as social. y 


To speak the truth about “the high cost 
of living” invites vicious attack. Each of 
IO years during my service in Congress, 
I have placed in the Record some of the 


Yet we find - 
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causes for the increasing cost of living 
and have mapped out a remedy. I have 
introduced resolutions and bills to secure 
action. The “interests” that are benefited 
by the existing system have “lambasted” 
me for that of course, and have had the 
influence to prevent Congress acting. To 
those who will take the time from their 
other diversions nothing will be more “eye 
opening” to them than to read the book 
A Prophet in His Own Country, by Henry 
Clifford Stuart, 2619 Woodley Place, 
Washington, D. C. It gives the proper 
viewpoint without putting you to sleep. 
If you happen to be asleep, it will wake 
you up for the rest of your life without 
giving you insomnia. 


Present prices are higher than usual— 
higher than they would be if the war was 
not raging—higher on most things than 
they will be immediately after the war; 
but so far as America is concerned, the 
war is not the natural cause for the in- 
crease on most things. It is made the 
excuse to raise the prices above what they 
otherwise could have been raised so sud- 
denly. 


American consumers, by reason of the 
enormous export that has taken place since 
the war began and causing a rise in price, 
have undoubtedly paid over the former 
cost for an equal amount of like commo- 
dities from 11 to 16 billion dollars, in 
excess of our so-called favorable balance 
of trade, which is more than twice the 
amount realized from all our exports. 


“The Worst May Yet Come’”’ 


The worst may yet come. I predicted 
more than a year ago and placed the 
prediction in the Congressional Record in 
hopes that the people might read that we 
were in grave danger of being drawn into 
the war from ‘tthe selfish acts of spec- 
ulators. The following language is a part 
of what I then said: 


The Federal Reserve System has al- ‘ 


ready connected us with the conditions 
of warring nations. These will grow 
worse as long the war lasts and from 
the confusion that will follow. The 
intermingling of our finances with those 
nations in the way that it is being done 
is not unlikely to be the one “element,” 
the selfish underlying one, which to save 
itself from holding securities of bank- 
rupt countries, the Money Trust would 
seek to enter the United States in war. 
The method of securing the result 
would, of course, be screened behind 
remote incidents in an attempt to pre- 
vent the people from suspecting the 
underlying influence of the Money 
Trust. That section of the press which 
is subsidized by the special interests 
would be depended upon to adroitly fan 
the flames of passion that arise out of 
incidents that are sure to occur from 
time to time in every great war. 


The people should fortify themselves 
against further risks resulting from the 
war. ‘The nations engaged in war will 
be bankrupt—a result of their own 
follies, and we should not make their 
burdens ours. 
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As a matter of fact—but the press con- 
ceals the real facts in regard to many war 
occurrences—it is the action of the greedy 
speculators that has brought us to the 
very verge of war, which may come any 
day. They have done the things that have 
brought about the incidents of the war 
that are now alleged to be the cause for 
our entering it, if we do. We have rights 
which have been grossly violated and we 
should not waive them, but there is a 
better way to enforce them than by war. 
There are a hundred million of Ameri- 
cans, good, true, and patriotic, every one 
of them, who are willing to sacrifice their 
lives, if that is necessary, for the cause of 
America. These, however, have con- 
tributed no part to bringing about the 
conditions of war which we now face. It 
is the speculators and the “thrill seekers” 
who have brought about the incidents that 
form the excuse, but back of it all is the 
greedy speculators—rascals, who for 
sordid personal gain have angered some 
of the belligerents, and as a result they 
have added more to the wreck of human 
reason. We should pity crazy Europe, not 
hate it, and bring about peace as soon as 
it can be done, instead of seeking to drive 
the world to the limit of human destruc- 


tion. 


Let us not for the sake of vainglory 
plunge this nation into the maelstrom of 
hell. If we do we shall because of need- 
less sacrifice come out with less power than 
we enter and destroy for a time our 
ability to conquer the world by the estab- 
lishment of an economic system that will 
appeal to all humanity and be accepted 
for its justness. Everybody must admit 
that the existing civilization has proven an 
absolute failure. The battered continent 
of Europe supplies the gruesome evidence 
of it. Who with any sense would seek to 
follow precedents established heretofore 
by nations that have come to such a state 
as those now at war? Are we, too, crazy? 
Surely we have a better opportunity than 
to plunge to destruction and death and 
left to be resurrected in the toil and 
drudgery of more than a hundred millien 
of innocent people. Let us instead now 
establish the economic system that will 
make war unnatural. The existing eco- 
nomic practices make war natural. Do 
we choose the old broken-down civic hulk 
or will we create a new civic body? To 
choose the first is cowardly. 


“Paid-for Patriotism” 


We read about patrotism these days. 
“Pgid-for patriotism” is treason. Much 
of the present pretended “patriotism” is 
false and treasonable, because it does not 
represent true patriotism, such as every- 
where rests in the hearts of the plain 
citizens of this grand country of ours. 
True patriotism is backed by good reason 
and common sense, and would lead to a 
constantly better and better civilization. 
No true patriot would fail to give all 
within his power for his country, but the 
“paid-for patriots” try to stir up excite- 
ment for selfish reason, and for the pay 
they get they are willing to give up the 


earnings and even the lives and freedom 


of all except themselves. That kind of 
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“patriotism” we read in the paid-for ar- 
ticles in certain newspapers; we see it in 
moving pictures costing hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars to get up; we hear it in 
lectures, sometimes even in the pulpit; we 
see it on posters; we find it in advertise- 
ments and numerous other paid-for ways, 
too often convincing the innocent and se- 
curing their active support. All that which 
is paid for takes not into account “Long 
live the Nation,” but counts the dollars, 
and would have the many sacrifice for 
the privileges of the few. Paid-for 
“patriotism” leads to a constantly more 
complicated and dangerous civilization. 
This is a time for reason and common 
sense. The nation that maintains it will 
be most likely to lead the world. 

In dealing with these fundamental and 
practical problems I receive letters from 
everywhere, even from foreign countries, 
showing that people are waking up. 


— Life’s 


| 


Lost by a Nose 


would be beautiful, if it weren’t 

for her nose. Since early child- 
hood, Luella’s mother had cautioned 
her not to turn her profile to people, 
but rather to let them see her full 
face. At first, Luella scoffed at this 
maternal advice, but there came a 
time when she was most careful to 
follow it. 


F, ‘woutd be b agreed that Luella 


The obvious reason for this, of 
course, was Jim—her handsome, 
wonderful Jim! W ould she ever for- 
get the moment when he had suddenly 
caught her to him, in his impulsive, 
magnetic manner, and told her he 
loved her? It was because of her 
supreme happiness that she had forced 
herself to say, with a painful little 
smile: “Why love me when there are 
so many beautiful girls about?” 


As she said it, she forgot for a 
moment, and turned her head away 
from Jim, so that he caught a glimpse 
of her profile. Looking down at her, 
he thoughtlessly blundered: “If> it’s 
your nose you mean... .” 


Silence closed upon them abruptly 
as Jim viewed the frozen expression 
on poor Luella’s face. Then and there, 
Luella grimly resolved that something 
had to be done about it! She recalled 
hearing of a famous European Beauty 


No one who takes the time to investi- 
gate will disagree with me, whether they 
admit it or not, in the statement that I 
made when the Federal reserve act was 
passed, and is a matter of record, to wit, 


that the Federal reserve act was the’ 


greatest special privilege ever granted in 
the history of the world to a few indi- 
viduals to exploit the people. It has al- 
ready cost the people billions of dollars 
in the increased cost of living, and unless 
materially amended that act furnishes the 
seeds of destruction for the nation. The 
danger is that the people do not know 
what the cause of their trouble is. They 
have been stabbed in the back in the 
dark, and now the sponsors of that act 
seek to make the people believe that the 
war makes all the trouble. We have had 
no war. To cover up the false acts of 
the past the betrayers that have forced 
upon America a false administration of 
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finances now, and over the years that have 
past, are seeking to get us into war. If 
war comes, every true American wil] 
stand by his flag, the “Star-Spangled 
Banner,” whether the thing that truly 
causes the war is right or wrong. We, as 
Americans, must stand together as one 
mighty nation, and if war comes we must 
not quarrel among ourselves, but that does 
not mean that we shall be fools enough 
to shut our eyes and remain ignorant of 
the cause. When the sky clears we want 
to be possessed of the knowledge that will 
make us able to remedy the fundamental 
economic wrongs, whether they are our 
own wrongs or have been imposed upon 
us. 


Subscribe to the American Monthly 
NOW so you will not miss next 
month's article “Lindbergh on the 
Money-War.” 


Little Perplexities 


By BEATRICE BURNETT 


Specialist, who was visiting New 


York. 

And so it came to pass that Luella 
had her nose remodelled by the skill- 
ful fingers of the European doctor. 
All her friends declared that she now 
had “an adorable profile.” However, 
they did not add that they thought 
her full face ever so disappointing 
since the reshaping operation. But it 
wasn’t long before Luella realized 
that now it was her profile which must 

_be displayed to the world, and not her 
full face. 


When Jim came to call on her with 
a ridiculously large boquet of roses 
and sat upon the Louis Sixteenth sofa 
and whispered silly, ardent things in- 
to her willing ear, she appeared to be 
rather inattentive, turning her head 
slightly away from him, though in 
reality she was tremendously thrilled. 


She just knew he'd propose in an- 
other minute! Breathlessly, she waited 
for him to utter the precious words. 


“Luella, darling,” said Jim in a 
husky, tell-tale voice, “there’s some- 
thing I’ve been wanting to tell vou. 


T....” Jim gulped and took a deep 
breath. 


Eagerly, encouragingly, Luella 
turned her full face toward him. 
“Yes?” she murmured, gazing tender- 
ly, expectantly into Jim’s eyes. 

Jim stared, then slowly released her 
from his embrace. “I... I’m leaving 


town tomorrow and came to say good- 
bve!”’ 


II 


A Telephone Romance 


Once upon a time, there dwelt a 
young maiden who was very romantic. 
One day, while she was resting on her 
chaiselongue in her dainty boudoir, 
the telephone which was coyly hidden 
‘neath the folds of a peach-clad doll, 
rang suddenly and sharply. 


Lifting the receiver, she was rather 
astonished and altogether pleased to 
hear a strange and beautiful voice be- 
longing to an unknown but doubt- 
lessly attractive young man. 


It seemed that due to the careless 
error of a telephone operator, the 
young man had gotten her number. 
He made haste to apologize for dis- 
turbing her; she assured him that he 
was pardoned, 


A pause. Each was enchanted with 
the other’s voice and loathe to hang 
up. The young man _ stammered 
awkwardly; the young girl giggled 
nervously. Next, she heard him mur- 
mur something incoherently and 
though she knew not what he said, 
her heart beat fast, her breath failed 
her, her voice came in a whisper that 
did not reach him. Silence. And then, 
then—he hung up! 


She threw herself down on the 
chaiselongue and tried to picture him 
—the Man with the Golden Voice. At 
last her beloved knight, her Prince 
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Charming had come to her! His voice 
would linger eternally in her ear and 
his image (or rather her image of 
him) would remain with her forever- 
more! 

At precisely the same hour on the 
next afternoon, when the young girl, 
obeying a mysterious impulse, had 
called off a tea engagement to return 
to her boudoir, the telephone rang 
once more. In her excitement to reach 
it, the young girl stubbed her toe. 

Sure enough, it was the Man with 
the Golden Voice and this time it was 
not the fault of the telephone operator 
that he had gotten her number. 

Each afternoon, on the stroke of 
four, the telephone rang, and each 
afternoon the young girl was there to 
answer it. In less than a week’s time, 
the Man with the Golden Voice was 
calling her “darling,” and the young 
girl fondly addressd him as “dearest.” 
They loved each other passionately, as 
the telephone operator could testify. 

And then, one day, the boy said: 
“Darling. I must see you! Won’t you 


meet me somewhere?” 


AIN STREET is now well fixed 

in American language and has 

_come to have a specialized 

meaning. It owes its genesis to Sin- 

clair Lewis and his fictional abilities. 

From him it has passed into current 
use in a newer sense. 


With most of us Main Street means 

the principal street of the old home 
town, whether that be mythical Gopher 
Prairie or Broadway or Michigan 
Boulevard. It is an American fixture 
along with the court house square, the 
old village smithy and the new filling 
station. 
_ But Main Street is growing. It is 
limited in width but in length it knows 
no confines. A few years ago it was 
only a few city blocks long and then 
ended in a country road which led to 
nothing in particular that can be re- 
membered except fields and farms, a 
few hunting spots, and an occasional 
trysting place where yearning young 
hearts could commune with yearning 
young hearts among the woodland 
dells and under the protecting shade 
and shadows of the forest trees. 

But the world moves. We have 
passed those things and those days; 
we have left them far behind with the 
discarded buggy and faithful “Dob- 
bin,” aswitching his tail at the bother- 
some flies. 

Main Street has done it all; it has 
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Tears came to the maiden’s eyes 
as she heard these words. They filled 
her with an ineffable sadness. “No, 
no, you mustn’t, dearest,” she cried 
in alarm. “We must never meet for 
that would spoil it all!” The young 
man pleaded and argued but all in 
vain. She would not meet him! Each 
day, when he telephoned now, he. re- 
newed his pleas, but the girl remained 
obdurate. 

Then one day, he became angry. 
“You are a coward!” he accused her 
hotly. “You are afraid to meet me, 
because you think I will not come up 
to your ideal. If you truly loved 
me, you wouldn’t care!” 

_ “Oh, my dear,” she told him, pit 
is because I love you so that I cannot 
bear to risk it. Suppose when we 
met, we should be disappointed in 
each other? Do let us go on as be- 
fore, and we shall always be happy! 

“Tf you will not consent to meet 
me,” the boy exclaimed, a trifle dra- 
matically, “I shall say goodbye and 
go out of your life forever!” 

A moment passed. The girl sobbed. 


Main Street 


By OTTO SCHMID 


reached out for one objective after an- 
other until today, it links town to 
town and city to city; it brings the 
city to the country and the rustic spots 
are no more; it starts within sound 
of the waves of the Atlantic, wends 
its course over the hills and far away, 
across streams and mountain ranges, 
through the valleys of the Ohio, the 
Mississippi and the Missouri, and 
again over mountains and plateaux 
until at last it comes to the proverbial 
sunkissed lands of the west and dips 
its dangling fingers in the carressing 
waters of the Pacific. 


That is Main Street today; a strand 
of pearls, each gem a city, each pearl 
a state, with all the wonders of the 
richest, fairest and most glorious coun- 


try in the world to set it off. Main 


Street, which leads to all the points 
of the compass and out-rivals the rail- 
roads of the empire builders of the 
19th century, is the open door which 
beckons and lures us all to be on our 
way. 

The National Government has tried 
to name it and number it, but although 
it may be numbered a U. S. Highway, 
or called Lincoln Highway or Jeffer- 


son Highway, it cannot be confined 


nor defined, for its byways are like 
the giant tree of the forest, whose 
myriad branches and twigs lead up 
and away, until they are lost in the 
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The golden voice reached her on a 
new, cold note. “Well?” 

The young girl was terrified. Wlut 
should she do? There was only one 
thing she possibly could do! 

“Goodbye,, dearest,” she said soft- 
ly, and rushed in despair from the 
telephone. 

The days passed and the girl went 
about broken-heartedly, choosing to 
remain more and more in her boudo‘r. 
The girl’s mother became alarmed at 
her listlessness, and decided to take 
her abroad for a change of scenery. 


It was in the midst of her packing, 
while she was wondering whether she 
had made a mistake to choose illusion 
in preference to reality, that the sud- 
den ring of the telephone summoned 
her, as of old. Glancing swiftly at 
her watch, she saw that it was exactly 
four o’clock. Joyously she ran to the 
little peach doll, from whose wondrous 
depths came love’s golden call. 


“Are youse th’ party wot left a 
rush order for th’ plumber?” a gruff 
voice inquired. ‘ 


tangle of other trees and branches 
which form an unending network. 

And as it wends its unconfined way 
over the length and breadth of the 
land, it enters into the life of the na- 
tion as one of its life-giving arteries. 
It carries the commerce of the busi- 
ness world and the men who run it; 
it helps to speed the postman and the 
milkman on their way and brings the 
doctor in haste and in time; it opens 
up to yearning hearts that still are 
young, purple avenues of delight which 
not even the halcyon days of yore 
could equal; for the child it pushes 
back the horizon and the rim of the 
world and discloses the greatness of 
things; for the aged it shortens the 
miles between here and yonder and 
tells them again and again how small 
the world is after all. 

In these and all things else Main 
Street plays its part and plays it well. 
From my front door in Missouri, Main 
Street stretches out burdened with the 
title U. S. Highway No. 50, yes, 
stretches out and away to touch the 
portals of the Capitol in Washington, 
the mortals of the city of New York 
or Boston or Palm Beach, and the im- 
mortal splendors of the Golden Gate. 
Main Street, the open sesame to all 
the world—inviting and alluring; on 
its gleaming face the world may come 
and go. Truly, an American institu- 


tion. 
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Surveying Life at Seventy 


to accept life with cheerful hu- 
mility.” 

The speaker was Professor Sigmund 
Freud, the great Austrian explorer of 
the nether world of the soul. Like the 
tragic Greek hero, Oedipus, whose 
name is so intimately connected with 
the principal tenets of psycho-analysis, 
Freud boldly confronted the Sphinx. 

Like Oedipus, he solved her riddle. 
At least no mortal has come nearer to 
explaining the secret of human conduct 
than Freud. 

Freud is to psychology, what Galileo 
was to astronomy. He opens new 
vistas, he sounds new depths. He 
changed the relationship of every 
thing in life to every other thing, by 
deciphering the hidden meaning of the 
records inscribed on the tablets of the 
unconscious. 

The scene where our conversation 
took place was Freud’s summer home 
on the Semmering, a mountain in the 
Austrian Alps, where fashionable 
Vienna loves to foregather. 


I had last seen the father of psycho- 
analysis in his unpretentious home in 
the Austrian capital. The few years 
intervening between my last visit and 
the present had multiplied the wrinkles 
of his forehead. They had intensified 
his scholastic pallor. His face was 
drawn, as in pain. His mind was 
alert, his spirit unbroken, his courtesy 
impeccable as of old, but a slight im- 
pediment in his speech alarmed me. 

It seems that a malignant affection 
of the upper jaw had necessitated an 
operation. Since that time, Freud 
wears a mechanical contrivance to 
facilitate speech. In itself this is no 
worse than the wearing of glasses. 
The presence of the metal device em- 
barrasses Freud more than his visitors. 
It is hardly noticeable after one speaks 
to him a while. On his good days, it 
cannot be detected at all. But to Freud 
himself it is cause of constant an- 
noyance. 

Why must the fates be so perverse ? 
Why must they strike a master of 
language, from whose tongue wisdom 
and wit trickle in a constant stream, 
where the blow is most cruel? Freud, 
in spite of adversity, remains the 
captain of his soul. He even retains 
his sense of humor. 


‘6 chapter Y years have taught me 


By GEORGE SYLVESTER VIERECK 


“I detest my mechanical jaw, be- 
cause the struggle with the mechanism 
consumes so much precious strength. 
Yet I prefer a mechanical jaw to no 
jaw at all. I still prefer existence to 
extinction. 

“Perhaps the gods are kind to us,” 
the father of psycho-analysis went on 


‘to say, “by making life more disagree- 


able as we grow older. In the end, 
Death seems less intolerable than the 
manifold burdens we carry.” 


The 


article by 
George Sylvester Viereck is not 
an ordinary interview, but an 
attempt to portray a great. psy- 
chologist who, at the age of 


following 


seventy-one, has reached the 
height of his wisdom. Professor 
Freud of Vienna has been hailed 
as the Columbus of the Uncon- 
scious. His investigations of the 
human soul have revolutionized 
modern thought. Psychoanalysis 
is the great transmuter of all 
values, and this article on the 
subject will tend readers to ac- 
cord admiration to Professor 
Freud, even if they do not ac- 
cept all his conclusions. 


Freud refuses to admit that destiny 
bears him any special malice. 

“Why,” he quietly said, “should I 
expect any special favor? Age, with 
its manifest discomforts, comes to all. 
It strikes one man here, and one there. 
Its blow always lands in a vital spot. 
The final victory always belongs to the 
Conqueror Worm. 

“Out-out are the lights—out all! 


And over each quivering form 
The curtain, a funeral pall 

Comes down with the rush of a storm 
And the angels, all pallid and wan, 

Uprising, unveiling, affirm 
That the play is the tragedy ‘Man,’ 

And its hero the Conqueror Worm.” 

“T do not rebel against the universal 
order. After all,’ the master prober 
of the human brain continued, “I have 
lived over seventy years. I had enough 
to eat. I enjoyed many things—the 
comradeship of my wife, my children, 


the sunsets. I watched the plants 
grow in the springtime. Now and 
then the grasp of a friendly hand was 
mine. One or twice I met a human 
being who almost understood me. 
What more can I ask?” 

“You have had,” I said, “fame. 
Your work affects the literature of 
every land. Man looks at life and him- 
self with different eyes because of you. 
And recently on your seventieth birth- 
day the world united to honor you— 
with the exception of your own uni- 
versity !” 

“Tf the University of Vienna had 
recognized me, they would have only 
embarrassed me. There is no reason 
why they should embrace either me or 
my doctrine because I am seventy. One 
should attach no unreasonable im- 
portance to decimals. 

“Fame comes to us only after we 
are dead, and, frankly, what comes 
afterwards does not concern me. I 
have no aspiration for posthumous 
glory. My modesty is no virtue.” 

“Does it not mean something to you 
that your name will live?” ; 

“Nothing whatsoever, even if it 
should live, which is by no means 
certain. I am far more interested in 
the fate of my children. I hope that 
their life will not be so hard. I can- 
not make their life much easier. The 
war practically wiped out my modest 
fortune, the savings of a -lifetime. 
However, fortunately, age is not too 
heavy a burden. I can carry on! My 
work still gives me pleasure.” 

We were walking up and down a 
little pathway in the steep garden of 
the house. Freud tenderly caressed a 
blossoming bush with his sensitive 
hands. : 

“I am far more interested in this 
blossom,” he said, “than in anything 
that may happen to me after I am 
dead.” 

“Then you are, after all, a profound 
pessimist ?” : 

“T am not. I permit no philosophic 
reflection to spoil. my enjoyment of 
the simple things of life.” 

“Do you believe in the persistence 
of personality after death in any form 
whatsoever ?” 

“T give no thought to the matter. 
Everything that lives perishes. Why 
should I survive?” 
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“Would you like to come back in 
some form, to be reintegrated from 


the dust? Have you, in other words, . 


no wish for immortality?” 


“Frankly, no. If one recognized 
the selfish motives which underlie all 
human conduct, one has not the 
slightest desire to return. Life, mov- 
ing in a circle, would still be the same. 

“Moreover, even if ‘the eternal re- 
currence of things,’ to use Nietzsche’s 
phrase, were to reinvest us with our 
fleshly habiliments, of what avail 
would this be without memory? There 
would be no link between past and 
future. 

“So far as I am concerned, I am 
perfectly content to know that the 
eternal nuisance of living will be 
finally done with. Our life is neces- 
sarily a series of compromises, a 
never-ending struggle between the 
ego and his environment. The wish 
to prolong life unduly, strikes me as 
absurd.” 

“Do you disapprove of the attempts 
of your colleague Steinach to lengthen 
the cycle of human existence?” 

“Steinach makes no attempt to 
lengthen life. He merely combats old 
age. By tapping the reservoir of 
strength within our own bodies, he 
helps the tissue to resist disease. The 
Steinach operation sometimes arrests 
untoward biological accidents, like 
cancer, in its early stages. It makes 
life more livable. It does not make it 
worth living. 

“There is no reason why we should 
wish to live longer. But there is every 
reason why we should wish to live 
with the smallest amount of discomfort 
possible. 

“T am tolerably happy, because I 
am grateful for the absence of pain, 
and for life’s little pleasures, for my 
children and for my flowers!” 

“Bernard Shaw claims that our 
years are too few. He thinks that man 
can lengthen the span of human life, 
if he so desires, by bringing his will 
power to play upon the forces of evolu- 
tion. Mankind, he thinks, can recover 
the longevity of, the patriarchs.” 

“It is possible,’ Freud replied, 
“that death itself may not be a 
biological necessity. Perhaps we die 
because we want to die. 

“Even as hate and love for the same 
person dwells in our bosom at the 
same time, so all life combines with 
the desire to maintain itself, an 
ambivalent desire for its own an- 
nihilation. 

“Just as a stretched rubber band 
has the tendency to assume its original 
shape, so all living matter, consciously 
or unconsciously, craves to regain the 
complete and absolute inertia of 
inorganic existence. The death-wish 
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and life-wish dwell side by side, with- 
in us. ie 

“Death is the mate of Love. To- 
gether they rule the world. This is 
the message of my book ‘Beyond the 
Pleasure. Principle.’ 

“In the beginning, psycho-analysis 
assumed that Love was all important. 
Today we know that Death is equally 
important. — 

“Biologically, every living being, no 
matter how intensely life burns within 
him, longs for Nirwana, longs for the 
cessation of ‘the fever called living,’ 


longs for Abraham’s bosom. ‘The 
desire may be disguised by various 
circumlocutions. Nevertheless, the ul- 
timate object of life is its own ex- 
tinction !” 

“This,” I exclaimed, “is the philos- 
ophy of self-destruction. It justifies 
self-slaughter. It should lead logically 
to the world suicide envisaged by 
Eduard von Hartmann.” 

“Mankind does not choose suicide, 
because the law of its being abhors 
the direct route to its goal. Life must 
complete its cycle of existence. In 
every normal being, the life-wish is 
strong enough to counterbalance the 
death-wish, albeit in the end the death- 
wish proves stronger. 

“We may entertain the fanciful sug- 
gestion that death comes to us by our 
own volition. It is possible that we 
could vanquish death, except for his 
ally in our bosom. 

“In that sense,” Freud added with 
a smile, “we may be justified in say- 
ing that all death is suicide in dis- 
guise.” 

It grew chilly in the garden. 

We continued our conversation in 
the study. 


I saw-a pile of manuscripts on the 
desk in Freud’s own neat handwriting. 

“What are you working on?” [I 
asked. 

“T am writing a defence of lay-. 
analysis, psycho-analysis as practiced 
by laymen. The doctors want to make 
analysis except by licensed physicians 
illegal. History, the old plagiarizer, 
repeats herself after every discovery. 
The doctors fight every new truth in 
the beginning. Afterwards they try to 
monopolize it.’ * 


“Have you had much support from 
the laity ?” 
“Some of my best pupils were lay- 


” 


men. 
“Do you practice much yourself?” 

“Certainly. At this very moment, I 
am working on a difficult case, dis- 
entangling the psychicconflicts of an 
interesting new patient. 

“My daughter, too, is a psycho- 
analyst, as you see..... ‘ 

At this juncture, Miss Anna Freud 
appeared followed by her patient, a 
lad of eleven, unmistakably Anglo- 
Saxon in feature. The child seemed: 
perfectly happy, completely oblivious 
of a conflict or tangle in his person- 
ality. 

“Do you ever,” I asked Professor 
Freud, “analyze yourself?” 


“Certainly. The psycho-analyst must 
constantly analyze himself. By analyz- 
ing ourselves, we are better able to 
analyze others. 


“The psycho-analyst is like the 
scapegoat of the Hebrews. Others 
load their sins upon him. He must 
exercise his art to the utmost to ex- 
tricate himself from the burden im- 
posed upon him.” 

“It always seems to me,” I re- 
marked, “that psycho-analysis neces- 
sarily induces in all those who practice 
it, the spirit of Christian charity. 
There is nothing in human life that 
psycho-analysis cannot make us under- 
stand. ‘Tout comprendre, c’est tout 
pardonner.—To understand all, is to 
forgive all.’” 


“On the contrary,” thundered 
Freud, his features assuming the fierce 
severity of a Hebrew prophet. “To 
understand all, is not to forgive all. 
Psycho-analysis teaches us not only 
what may endure, it also teaches us 
what we must avoid. It tells us what 
must be exterminated. Tolerance of 
evil is by no means a corollary of 
knowledge.” 


_I suddenly understood why Freud 
had quarreled so bitterly with those 
o1 his followers who had deserted 
him, why he cannot forgive their de- 


* The Problem of Lay Analysis, by Sigmund 
Freud. Brentano’s. (See also adv. on page 2.)- 
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parture from the straight path of 
orthodox psycho-analysis. His sense 
of righteousness is the heritage of his 
ancestors. It is a heritage of which 
he is proud, as he is proud of his race. 


“My language,” he explained to me, 
“is German. My culture, my attain- 
ments are German. I considered my- 
self a German intellectually, until I 
noticed the growth of anti-Semitic 
prejudice in Germany and in German 
Austria. Since that time, I consider 
myself no longer a German. I prefer 
to avow myself a Jew.” 

I was somewhat disappointed by this 
remark. 

It seemed to me that Freud’s spirit 
should dwell on heights, beyond any 
prejudice of race, that he should be 
untouched by any personal rancor. 
Yet his very indignation, his honest 
wrath, made him more endearingly 
human. 

Achilles would be intolerable, if it 
were not for his heel! 

“T am glad,” I remarked, “Herr 
Professor, that you, too, have your 
complexes, that you, too, betray your 
mortality.” 

“Our complexes,” Freud replied, 
“are the source of our weakness, they 
are also often the source of our 
strength.” 

“Y wonder,” I remarked, “what my 
complexes are!” 

“A serious analysis,” Freud replied, 
“takes at least a year. It may even 
take two or three years. You are de- 
voting many years of your life to 
lion-hunting. You have sought, year 
after year, the outstanding figures of 
your generation, invariably men older 
than yourself. There was Roosevelt, 


the Kaiser, Hindenburg, Briand, 
Foch, Joffre, George Brandes, Ger- 
hardt Hauptmann, and George 
Bernard Shaw. .... if 


“Tt is part of my work.” 

“But it is also your preference. 
The great man is a symbol. Your 
search is the search of your heart. 
You are seeking the great man to take 
the place of the father. It is part of 
your father complex.” 

I vehemently denied Freud’s asser- 
tion. Nevertheless, on reflection, it 
seems to me that there may be a truth, 
unsuspected by myself, in his casual 
suggestion. It may be the same im- 
pulse that took me to him. 

“I wish,” I remarked after a while, 
“I could stay here long enough to 
glimpse my own heart through your 
eyes. Perhaps, like the Medusa, I 
would die from fright if I saw my 
own image! However, I fear I am 
too well versed in psycho-analysis. I 
would constantly anticipate, or try 
to anticipate, your intentions.” 

“Intelligence in a patient,” Freud 
replied, “is no handicap. On _ the 
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contrary, it sometimes facilitates one’s 
task.”’ 

In that respect the master of 
psycho-analysis differs with many of 
his adherents, who resent any self-as- 
sertion of the patient under their 
probe. 

Most psycho-analysts employ Freud’s 
method of “free association.” They 
encourage the patient to say everything 
that comes into his mind, no matter 
how stupid, how obscene, how inop- 
portune, or irrelevent it may seem. 
Following clues seemingly unimpor- 
tant, they can trace the psychic 
dragons that haunt him to their lair. 
They dislike the desire of the patient 
for active cooperation; for they fear 
that once the direction of their in- 
quiry becomes clear to him, his wishes 
and resistances, unconsciously striving 
to preserve their secrets, may throw 
the psychic huntsman off the trail. 
Freud, too, recognizes this danger. 

“T sometimes wonder,” I questioned, 
“if we would not be happier, if we 
knew less of the processes that shape 
our thoughts and emotions? Psycho- 
analysis robs life of its last enchant- 
ments, when it traces every feeling to 
its original cluster of complexes. We 
are not made more joyful by discover- 
ing that we all harbor in our hearts 
the savage, the criminal and _ the 
beast.” 

“What is your objection to the 
beasts?” Freud replied. “I prefer the 
society of animals infinitely to human 
society.” 

“Why nla 

“Because they are so much simpler. 
They do not suffer from a divided 
personality, from thédisintegration of 
the ego, that arises from man’s at- 
tempt to adapt himself to standards 
of civilization too high for his intel- 
lectual and psychic mechanism. 

“The savage, like the beast is cruel, 
but he lacks the meanness of the civil- 
ized man. Meanness is man’s revenge 
upon society for the restraints it im- 
poses. This vengefulness animates the 
professional reformer and the busy- 
body. The savage may chop off your 
head, he may eat you, he may torture 
you, but he will spare you the con- 
tinuous little prinpricks which make 
life in a civilized community at times 
almost intolerable. 

“Man’s most disagreeable habits and 
idiosyncracies, his deceit, his coward- 
ice, his lack of reverence, are en- 
gendered by his incomplete adjust- 
ment to a complicated civilization. It 
is the result of the conflict between 
our instincts and our culture. 

_“How much more pleasant are the 
simple, straightforward, intense emo- 
tions of a dog, wagging his tail or 
barking his displeasure! The emo- 
tions of the dog,” Freud thoughtfully 
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added, “remind one of the heroes of 
antiquity. Perhaps that is the reason 
why we unconsciously ‘bestow upon 
our canines the names of ancient 
heroes such as Achilles and Hector.” 

“My own dog,” I interjected, “is 
a Dobermann Pinscher called ‘Ajax.’” 

Freud smiled. 

“T am glad,” I added, “that he can- 
not read. It would certainly make him 
a less desirable member of the house- 
hold if he could yelp his opinion on 
psychic traumas and Oedipus com- 
plexes! 

“Even you, Professor, find exist- 
ence too complex. Yet, it seems to me 
that you yourself are partly responsible 
for the complexities of modern civil- 
ization. Before you invented psycho- 
analysis we did not know that our 
personality is dominated by a bellig- 
erent host of highly objectionable 
complexes. Psycho-analysis has made 
life a complicated puzzle.” 


“By no means,” Freud replied. 
“Psycho-analysis simplifies life. We 
achieve a new synthesis after analysis. 
Psycho-analysis reassorts the maze of 
stray impulses, and tries to wind them 
around the spool to which they belong. 
Or, to change the metaphor, it sup- 
plies the thread that lead a man out 
of the labyrinth of his own un- 
conscious.” 

“On the surface, it seems, never- 
theless, as if human life was never 
more complex. And every day some 
new idea, put forward by you or by 
your disciples, makes the problem of 
human conduct more puzzling and 
more contradictory.” 


“Psycho-analysis, at least never 
shuts the door on a new truth.” 


“Some of your pupils, more ortho- 
dox than you, cling to every pro- 
nouncement that has ever emanated 
from you.” 

“Life changes. Psycho-analysis also 
changes,” Freud observed. ‘‘We are 
only at the beginning of a new 
science. 

“It seems to me that the scientific 
structure you have erected. is very 
elaborate. It’s fixtures—the theory of 
‘replacement,’ of ‘infantile sexuality,’ 
and of ‘dream symbols,’ etc.—seem to 
be fairly permanent.” 

“Nevertheless, I repeat, we are only 
at the beginning. I am only a begin- 
ner. I was successful in digging up 
buried monuments from the substrata 
of the mind. But where I have dis- 
covered a few temples, others may 
discover a continent.” 

“You still place most emphasis on 
sex?” 

“T reply with the words of your 
own poet, Walt Whitman: ‘Yet all 
were lacking, if sex were lacking.’ 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Hindenburg of the Silk Helmet 


The Eightieth Birthday of Germany’s Soldier President 


HEN, at the end of August 

1914, the Russian steam roller, 

crushing its way westward 
through East Prussia, had been 
stopped in the labyrinth of the 
Mazurian Lakes, American news- 
papers reported how that victory had 
been won by two German generals— 
von Benecken- 
dorff and Hin- 
denburg. They 
did not know 
that full credit 
was to be given 
to only one man! 
For days and 
days, the hero 
of Tannenberg 
continued to be 
two persons in 
the columns of 
the papers. To- 
day, it almost 
appears as if 
that which was 
once the mistake 
of an over-hasty 
news - service, 
has become sub- 
stantial truth. 
For the man 
who now pre- 
sides over the 
German Repub- 
lic can hardly 
be identified as 
the former 
Field - Marshal 
of the Empire’s 
armies. And 
yet, president of 
the republic, or 
head of the 
Supreme Com- 
mand, the man 
is one and the 
same. If he 
were not, he 
would not be 
von Hinden- 
burg! 

During his 
two years of of- 
fice, the taciturn 
hero of Tannen- 
berg has proved 
that he can do 
even more than 
stem the tide of 
an invading foe; 
he displayed his unlimited ability in 
uniting a nation, torn asunder by in- 
ternal strife—only too well under- 


standable when one considers the 


sufferings which this people endured. 

The Hindenburg who today is none 
too infrequently acclaimed, either by 
active applause, or at least by respect- 
ful silence, when shown on the screen 
in the News of the Day, in Prince 
Albert coat and high hat, is the very 


same man before whom goose-step- 
ping crack regiments passed in revue, 
while he stood with raised hand to his 


helmet. The frock-coated president 
of the republic is still wearing a 
helmet, although it is a silk. helmet 
now. And it is just this picture of 
the silk-helmeted soldier-president that 
brings out the unique talents of this 

most unique man! 
In the vernacular, Hindenburg may 
es be termed a “go- 


getter.” When 
his _all-highest 
war lord sent 
him to - East 


Per us sia,..he 
stopped the Rus- 
sian steam rol- 
ler;. when his 
people called 
him to the stew- 
ardship of the 
republic, he 
checked internal 
strife. Here is 
a man who has 
never any per- 
sonal ax to 
grind, who only 
believes in one 
omnipotent com- 
mandment: 
Duty! 

He sees_ his 
duty and he does 
it! Be it fight- 
ing the enemy 
without or with- 
in! Only thus 
could the very 
.same man whose 
name was ana- 
thema during the 
war—and _ dur- 
ing the years 
thereafter when 
war _ psychosis 
was still ram- 
pant—succeed in 
making so many 
Pauluses of to- 
day of the Saul- 
uses of yester- 
year. 

During the 
last few months 
—and there will 
doubtlessly be 
much more of 
this on October 
2nd—the Amer- 
ican daily and 
periodical press has well-nigh run 
over with praise of Paul von Hinden- 
burg. 
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Only recently, John Clayton, writ- 
ing in Liberty, said of the soldier- 
president : 


“The election of the veteran soldier, 
far from being the catastrophe many 
feared, proved to be the turning point 
in that struggle from the depths be- 
gun when the young German republic 
was organized on the war-shattered 
empire in which one man’s will and 
one man’s whim could ruin a great 
nation’s destiny... . 


“He turns neither to right nor to 
left, but walks steadily along the mid- 
dle way, by which he has accomplished 
much. ... 


“He is, in every sense of the word, 
independent and above the strife of 
internal and foreign politics. Within 
the limits of his office he follows the 
dictates of his conscience and his 
oath. 

“Class dictatorship, be it by nobles 
or proletariat, the middle classes or 
the moneyed few, he cannot and will 
not tolerate. ... 


“He took the republican oath with- 
out a reservation, and’ someway, by 
that mysterious telepathy of ideas, 
Germany knew that Hindenburg 


meant what he said when he prom-. 


ised, “with the help of God, the all- 
mighty and all-knowing,” to support 
the constitution of the republic.” 
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And in the Sunday Magazine of 
The New York Times T. R. Ybarra 
wrote: 

“Today, more than two years after 
he came to that decision, he who 1s 
now known in his native land as the 
Old Man of the Wilhelmstrasse can 
look back upon an oath kept squarely 
and uncompromisingly; upon a Ger- 
man Republic immensely — strength- 
ened by his keeping of that oath; 
upon a German Fatherland rescued 
from new perils and a world pre- 
served from new war threats by the 
way he has kept it. The conscious- 
ness of duty done against obstacles 
will be the present which Paul von 
Hindenburg will give himself on the 
second of next October when he com- 
pletes his eightieth year. And those 
who know him best feel assured that, 
from then until the end of his presi- 
dential term, there will be no devia- 
tion from the narrow path which the 
old warrior has set himself to tread.” 


This, then, is the man who Ger- 
many called forth twice in her time 
of need as a savior from external and 
internal foes! 

This, then, is the man, who presents 
the very best example of the old adage 
that the pen is as mighty as the sword 
—or even mightier! With a sword 
unbesmirched, he fought at Tannen- 


berg, to deliver his people from the 
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host who threatened from the east, 
and with bold strokes of his pen he 
wrote only a few weeks ago: 

“The world is reproaching us: ‘You 
started the World War!’ Thus, the 
honor of the German people has been 
pilloried before present and future. 
This severe defamation of our nation 
hits every German. In the question 
of war guilt, there must be no par- 
ties but only one voice, one cry of’ 
protest never to be downed: ‘We 
have committed no crime against the 
peace of mankind!’ 

“We have revealed the secret docu- 
ments of our political past, as a means 
of establishing the truth about the 
genesis of the World War, and we 
now await a reply from the world at 
large.” 

Whatever one’s political views might 
be, whether one favors monarchistic 
reign or republican rule in Germany, 
or whether indifferent to either, one 
nevertheless cannot fail to accord re- 
spect to'the man who today, at four 
score, -is the rugged, silk-helmeted 
soldier-president of the German Re- 
public. 

Paul von Hindenburg is to be ad- 
mired and esteemed for the wisdom, 
the courage and the great gift for 
leadership which he has manifested, 
time and again, in the performance 
of what might be termed an Herculean 
tasks ! 


The Status of Alien . Property 


HE office of Alien Property Cus- 
todian was established by Con- 
gress as a war-time department, 
under an act of October 6, 1917, 
known as the “Trading with the 
Enemy Act.” " The purpose for which 
it was established was the seizure of 
the property in this country of enemies 
of the United States to prevent the 


use of such property in any way to ~ 


aid the German’ or Austro-Hungarian 
Governments, or people, or their allies 
during the prosecution of the World 
‘War. Broad powers were given to the 
‘President, and such powers were del- 
egated by the President to the. Alien 
Property Custodian and the Attorney 
General. 

The duties of the Alien Property 
Custodian’. consisted in taking over, 
administering and conserving money 
or other property of any nature what- 
ever belonging to “enemies” as defined 
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Alien Property Custodian 


by the Trading with the Enemy Act, 
and the Executive Orders and procla- 
mations of the President issued in con- 
nection therewith. 
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In general, the word “enemy” cov- 
ered any person, corporation, partner- 
ship or association resident in enemy 
territory or in territory occupied by the 
enemy, officers or agents of the enemy 
governments, persons trading with, or 
aiding or holding communication with 
the enemy, and persons interned by the 
United States or its Allies. Money or 
property, however, of enemy nationals 
resident in the United.States was not 
subject to seizure unless*the owners 
were interned, or declared to be ene- 
mies by Presidential proclamation. 

The Alien Property Custodian de- 
manded and seized property scattered 
throughout the United States and its 
territories, including the Philippine 


Islands and Hawaii, consisting of in- 
dustrial plants, such as chemical and 
woolen mills, steamship lines, banks, 


‘land and cattle companies, salmon fac- 


tories, mines of gold and silver, and 
other metals, and other miscellaneous 
industrial plants, and thousands of 
parcels of real estate, securities, stocks 
and bonds, and cash. 
* Ok Ok 

d geos Alien Property Custodian is 
required by the T'rading with the 
Enemy Act, to deposit all moneys com- 
ing into his hands in the Treasury of 
the United States, to be invested by 
the Secretary of the Treasury in 
United States bonds or certificates of 
indebtedness. With respect to all 
other property, the Alien Property 
Custodian has all the powers of a 
common-law trustee, and the further 
power of management and sale under 
the direction of the President. All 
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moneys or securities or properties are 
‘held to be disposed of as Congress 
shall direct. 

But the office of the Alien Property 
Custodian today is properly different 
in aims, principles, and practices from 
the organization which was put into 
operation during the opening year of 
the war. Like everything else organ- 
ized at that time, it was essentially a 
war agency, with duties to perform 
which had a distinct bearing upon the 
military progress of the country. 
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Today, however, it is an agency of 
peace. The Alien Property Custodian 
recognizes the fact that the war is 
over, and that the United States no 
longer has any recognized enemies, 
and the property which this office had 
held as enemy property is now being 
conserved for the benefit of those to 
whom Congress may direct its return. 

Because of this changed situation, 
the Alien Property Custodian is no 
longer charged with the militant duty 
of depriving enemy nationals of their 
property, but is, instead, the conscienti- 
ous caretaker of the property already 
seized, to the end that it shall be care- 
fully preserved until provision is made 
for its final disposition. 
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ATATURALLY, a considerable 
: amount of property was seized 
which, upon ascertainment of all the 
facts, could not properly be held by 
the Alien Property Custodian. This 
consisted of property belonging to 
non-resident aliens who had erroneous- 
ly been classed as enemies. 

It included the property of Amer- 
icans and our allies, who had been res- 
' ident in enemy territory at the decla- 
ration of war, and who were entitled 
to its return immediately they removed 
themselves from enemy territory. 
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With the signing of the Peace 
Treaty, many sections of enemy terri- 
tory were either liberated or made a 
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part of other nations, and Congress, 
by an amendment to the original Act, 
approved June 5, 1920, provided for 
the return to the residents of these 
areas, they no longer being classed as 
enemy aliens. This amendment also 
provided for the return of property to 
native-born American women who had 
acquired German or Austro-Hungarian 
citizenship by marriage to citizens of 
these countries prior to April 6, 1917, 
where the property which had been 
seized had been acquired by said 
women prior to January 1, 1917. This 
same amendment gave natural-born 
citizens of our allies the same rights 
as the native-born American women. 


No further provision for the return 
of this property was made by Con- 
gress until the passage of an amend- 
ment to the Trading with the Enemy 
Act on March 4, 1923, which em- 
powered the Custodian to return to 
citizens of Germany, Austria, and 
Hungary, a maximum amount of 
$10,000, together with income and in- 
terest on the property retained in each 
trust, not to exceed $10,000 per an- 
num. Because of these amendments 
to the Act, the most important part of 
the work of the office of the Alien 
Property Custodian in the past few 
years has been the consideration and 
allowance of claims for the release of 
the property authorized returned by 
Congress. 
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T the same time, the great bulk of 

industries, income-producing real 
estate, securities, and other valuable 
interests retained by the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian, are being carefully and 
successfully administered by the Cus- 
todian’s organization. In some cases, 
because of changing economic condi- 
tions, it became apparent a shrinkage 
of value would occur if the property 
was continued in operation, and in 
these cases liquidation was brought 
about, and the proceeds invested in 
Liberty Bonds or other Government 


securities, but, of course, awaiting 
final direction of the Congress. In 
cases where an outright sale was con- 
sidered advisable, these proceeds were 
also invested with the United States 
Treasury. 


Today, the office of the Alien Prop- ’ 
erty Custodian, instead of having the 
aspect of a military agency of the 
American Government, has become in 
reality, a large trust company. Every 
effort is being made to take the same 
sort of care of all property which is 
now under his control as would be 
accorded to the property and interests 
of American citizens entrusted to any 
private trust company operating in the 
United States. 


Industries are being successfully 
operated by American directors ap- 
pointed by the Alien Property Custo- 
dian, income-producing real estate is 
being managed as advantageously as 
would be expected of the personal 
agent of the owner, abiding the time 
when the Congress shall provide for 
its final disposition. Under the pres- 
ent administration of the office, no 
property is sold unless it is distinctly 
to the advantage of the alien owner 
of same, and then only with the writ- 
ten assent of such owner, when it is 
possible to ascertain the owner and get 
into communication with such owner. 


On December 31, 1926, the date of 
the last annual report of the Alien 
Property Custodian, it was estimated 
that there had been filed with this 
office a total of 37,422 claims, of 
which 33,573 had been disposed of by 
this office and the office of the Attor- 
ney General. It is estimated that as 
of December 31, 1926, this office had 
returned to claimants, including in- 
come and interest payments,.a total 
of $334,795,615.76, leaving a_ bal- 
ance in the hands of the Custodian, 
as of that date, amounting to $260,- 
207,451.80. 


(Copyright, 1927, by The United 
States Daily Publishing Corporation.) | 


Says O. S. of K. C. 


The Chinaman is wise: 
‘the doctor to keep him well. 


‘O.A. activities. 


Report has it that he pays 
In times of sickness the 
-doctor gets no pay. Not a bad idea to apply to our S.S. 
We must not wait for bad conditions to 


said that. 


develop before we take action; our aim should be such 
_ that we will never again have bad conditions to face... . 
‘Solomon said: “Seest thou a man diligent in his business ? 


He shall stand before kings.” . 


.. Our. business is to be 
diligent about our rights and protect our good name now. 
_ ‘There will be no pay in it for us if we are dilatory again 


“as we were in the days before the great war. Neither 


‘Shall we stand before kings. 
bs - # a . : 


All over the U.S. A. 


“What you are speaks so loudly to me that I cannot 
hear the words you say” said the wise Emerson. Per- 
haps he had some of the propagandists in mind when he 


ee 
Wake up, 
Get up, 
Stay up, 


Work up and never let up 
Until the aims of $.S.A. 


Are built up 
In every way 
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WEDEN, Norway and Lithuania, and to some extent 
Poland, have now arrived at the conclusion that the 
League of Nations is really not all it professes to 

be—is, in fact, anything but that. ‘Trouble came when 
the League whittled the Polish plan for the outlawry of 
war. C. J. Hambro, President of the Norwegian Cham- 
ber of Deputies, then rose in great wrath to tell the 
League what he thought of it. It seemed to him and his 
supporters that the League was simply a decoy, which 
made it possible for the big Powers to settle things pri- 
vately, as they pleased. 

It is hardly possible that Mr. Hambro has just arrived 
at that conclusion. It is more likely that he availed 
himself of a good opportunity to ease his mind. Though 
long since dead as an ideal, the League has continued in 
business because of the gullibility or tolerance of the 
smaller Powers of Europe. Of course, one could not 
expect the League to favor disarmament, let alone out- 
lawing war. ‘The “Powers” in the combinaiton would 
not show up to very great advantage, in doing anything 
of the sort. What these small states ought to be thank- 
ful for, really, is that the League has not eaten them up! 
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[’. was in April 1925 that Mr. Coolidge, speaking about 
the Mexican situation, asserted: “It is a cardinal prin- 
ciple of law that private property should not be taken 
without fair compensation.”—Now that the question of 
the return of alien property will be voted on soon, we are 
surely glad to note the definite stand which Mr. Coolidge 
takes on questions of this kind. 
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AYOR “Jimmy” Walker of New York, before 
M leaving Munich, bade farewell to Germany with 
the statement that the first time he had ever been 
in Germany made him feel sorry that his visit was so long 
delayed. ‘This was, he said, because he had seen “‘so many 
examples of finely efficient municipal government that 
furnished a lesson which might have done much to help 
America.” 

His visit to Germany convinced him that “New York 
City owed much of its prosperity to the fine German- 
American citizens, making up so large a percentage of its 
population.” He summed up Germany as “a smiling land 
of smiling people, happy, prosperous, thrifty, industrious, 
with a great future before them.” 

He hoped that his visit to Germany and his contact 


with the German people had made for greater friendship 


between two great nations, and expressed sincere thanks 
for the splendid hospitality he had been shown everywhere. 
ee 


iy August 23rd, Saghlul-Pasha, well on the road 
towards four score, died. He was one of the most 
outstanding figures in the movement to liberate Egypt. 
His death, as regards Great Britain, doubtlessly bears the 
importance of a won battle. 

* * x 


ry HE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER?” did not re- 
ceive its official designation as the national anthem 
until 1916, it was stated orally August 11th, by the 
Secretary of the Joint Board of the Army and Navy, 
Jarvis Butler. 
A search of the minutes of the Board, Mr. Butler said, 
disclosed that the final recommendation which led to the 
issuance of existing Army and Navy order making the 


Comments 


song the official hymn of the United States was adopted 
on July 19th, 1916. It was approved by President Wilson 
on August 23rd, after the proposal had received the sanc- 
tion of the then Secretary of War, Newton D. Baker, and 
the Secretary of the Navy, Josephus Daniels. 

In 1913 President Taft had approved a regulation con- 
cerning the playing of ““The Star-Spangled Banner” by 
Army bands, but the order did not make the song official. 
The order of 1916 also prohibits Army and Navy musical 
organizations from playing “The Star-Spangled Banner” 
in a medley of patriotic airs and prescribes specific rules 


for its use. 
The full text of the recommendation of the Joint Board 


as adopted follows: 

The composition consisting of words and music known 
as “The Star-Spangled Banner” is designated as the na- 
tional anthem of the United States of America. 

Provision in these regulations or in orders issued re- 
quiring the playing of the national anthem at any time or 
place shall be taken to mean “The Star-Spangled Banner’ 
to the exclusion of other tunes or musical compositions 
popularly known as national airs. 

Commanding officers will require bands to play national 
and patriotic airs on appropriate occasions, but the playing 
of the national anthem of the country as part of a medley 
is prohibited. 

“The Star-Spangled Banner” has been accepted and 
designated in the regulations as the national anthem; the 
latter words shall be used in framing regulations in lieu 
of the words “national air” of repeating the words ‘The 
Star-Spangled Banner.” All regulations shall be amended 


accordingly. 
e #eal 
HE German Union of Argentine convened on July 
8th, in Buenos Aires. This organization now con- 
sists of 63 individual branches, rallying altogether 5,000 
members. The main interest of this organization centers 
on the support of German schools, libraries, and other 
social institutions. 
eT 5% 
N old friend of ours, M.P.S. of Staten Island, seems 
to be highly incensed because the American Monthly 
published an article by James W. Gerard, former United 
States Ambassador to Berlin. This article, printed in 
our September issue, was entitled “Facing Facts Fairly.” 
It appeared to us that Mr. Gerard’s article lived up to this 
title, and that was precisely our reason for printing it! 
Another old friend, C.H.T. from far-away Idaho, did 
not particularly care for Mr. De Casseres’ article: “The 
Spirit of Dearborn,” which also appeared in our Sep- 


. tember issue. 


Perhaps, then, this is the proper moment for us to 
state that in giving space to controversial opinions, we 
do not identify ourselves with the sentiments expressed 
by the respective authors. We feel that any article that 
is intelligently and interestingly written is deserving of 
space in the columns of the American Monthly, regard- 
less of whether or not it coincides with our editorial 
viewpoint. } 

ie ae 
ERMANY, first among the great powers to take 
such a step, announced before the Assembly of the 
_ League of Nations, through Dr. Gustav Stresemann. 
Foreign Minister, to the accompaniment of great applause 
of the delegates and public, that the Reich would accept 


, 
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the compulsory arbitration clause of the World Court 
of Justice and in solemn tones assured the Assembly that 
Germany would not only travel along the road of peace, 
but would seek to be a pioneer in everything that pertained 


to peace. 
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HAT a lot of talk there’s been about the “new” 

and the “old” German colors! In connection with 
this question, which is expected to become acute on the 
occasion of Hindenburg’s eightieth birthday, the Kéln- 
ische Zeitung very sensibly remarks that it is not so much 
the color that counts, but rather the sentiment behind 
the flag. The Kélnische Zeitung suggests that at the cele- 
bration of Hindenburg’s birthday, both the old and the 


new colors be carried in the same parade. 
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7 Irish are up in arms. They rebel against the 
presentation of the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer film: The 
Callahans and the Murphys. ‘hey protest against this 
picture, because they claim that it pokes fun at them as a 
nationality. If we remember correctly, there were such 
films as The Four Horsemen, The Beast of Berlin, and 
others of that ilk. But did anybody ever hear of a com- 
bined German complaint that had any effect whatsoever ? 
It seems absolutely proper to speak of the fighting Irish, 
but what, pray, has become of their famous sense of 
humor ? 

And while we are on the subject, we may as well add 
that our own private sense of humor suffered a bit from 
overstrain while perusing a recent issue of Life. This 
weekly, alleged to be humorous, could not refrain from 
bringing out an “American Legion Number.” It cannot 
exactly be said that this issue, reprinting many of those 
half-witticisms that were considered jokes at a time when 
war psychosis was prevalent, is a convincing proof of 
progressive civilization. Certainly, this issue does not 
display very good taste! To all appearances, Life is still 
in the trenches, though there is no life in the trenches 
any more! 
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RECORD number of Americans have visited Ger- 

many this Summer, according to a statement made 

yesterday by Paul Kummer, acting manager of the 
German Tourist Information Office, 630 Fifth Avenue. 
Figures made public in Berlin show that of the 24,637 
foreign visitors listed in hotels there, more than 25 per 
cent were from the United States. 

“Official statistics just received from Berlin,’ Mr. 
Kummer said, “surpass the most optimistic earlier indica- 
tions, based upon reports of steamship companies and 
travel bureaus, as to the number of American tourists 
visiting Germany this year. A veritable flood of Ameri- 
cans has spread over all Germany. In the Black Forest, 
two and a half times as many American tourists as last 
year are spending part of the Summer. Similar conditions 
are reported from Munich and the Alpine districts of 
Bavaria, from Thuringia, the Harz mountains, Dresden 
and Saxon Switzerland, the Rhine Castle district and the 
Baltic and North Sea shores.” 

it ky oyak 
OR the first time since the World War a German and 
F an American university are giving a joint course. 
The department of fine arts of New York Uni- 
versity is conducting a summer session at Berlin as part 
of the summer school held by the German Institute for 
Foreigners of the University of Berlin. 

Seventy-five students, mostly Americans, are enrolled. 
There are also Japanese, Britishers and a sprinkling from 
other nations. The purpose of the course is to afford the 
Students an opportunity of studying German art in Ger- 
Many. 
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TEUBEN DAY, on November 30th, promises to wit- 
J ness one of the greatest demonstrations of its kind 
in the history of the organized German element in the 
United States. Not only in New York City, where the 
tremendous Madison Square Garden has been leased for 
this occasion, but also all over the United Statés will the 
150th Anniversary of Steuben’s landing in Portsmouth, 
N. H., be fittingly celebrated. 
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ERMANY’S exports increased nearly 100,000,000 
Cy marks during July, according to an official trade 

report. The report further disclosed that the im- 
portation of raw materials was considerably larger than 
that of the previous month. 

While the report is not quite as favorable as was rumor- 
ed on the Stock Exchange yesterday, it leaves no doubt 
of the general improvement in commerce and economic 
conditions. 


The export gain was almost offset by imports, which 
were 80,000,000 marks higher than in June and greater 
than any time since 1913. Four-fifths of the imports, 
however, consisted of foodstuffs made necessary partly 
by delayed and poor harvests. 


The only unfavorable feature is the statement that the 
value of imported manufactured goods rose several mil- 
lion marks, which prompts the protectionists to shout for 
still higher tariff walls. The total exports amounted to 
848,549,000 marks, and the total imports, 1,281,728,000. 
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INCE 1924 Germany has borrowed about $3,850,-, 

000,000 from abroad, of which 85 per cent came 

from the United States, according to the Index, 
published by the New York Trust Company. A large 
part of these loans has been used as a method of paying 
for the excess of German imports. 

The trust company points out that, while these loans 
have largely made possible the transfer of reparation pay- 
ments, too much reliance has been placed upon them as a 
method of paying for the increased German imports. ‘The 
Reichsbank, therefore, has discouraged foreign borrowing 
as long as the German money market has been able to take 
care of the needs of German industries. | 
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wein, Foreign Editor of Le Matin, Paris, raises the 

question: 

“After failure of the Naval Conference at Geneva; 
after the ‘polemic between Senator de Jouvenel and 
Foreign Minister Aristide Briand, which revealed the 
great uneasiness of the French public, and after the 
resignation of Lord Robert Cecil, is the League of Nations 
doomed to appear as a languishing organism, a platonic 
assembly of talkers, or is it going to find within itself all 
the spiritual forces that it needs to rejuvenate itself and 
recuperate its efficient virtues?” 

And this is how M. Sauerwein answers his question: 

“Either the new blood the League needs will be infused 
by America, or it will decay. France and England will 
practice their policy, which is to oppose excessive claims 
by Germany and the dangerous whims of Italy. 

“They will, of course, have the support of such States 
as owe their existence to the peace treaties. Hostile coali- 
tions will be formed behind the hypocritical debates at 
Geneva. The small powers will turn away from the 
League of Nations with the exception of those who have 
a vital interest in staying. The League of Nations more 
deviated from its spirit and limited in its activities, will 
be corrupted, will shrink and will become a caricature of 
what President Wilson dreamed it would be.” 


[« an article in The New York Times, M. Jules Sauer- 
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A Valedictory 


INCE the tenth day of August, 1914, my hand has 
been at the helm of the AMERICAN MONTHLY. 
SINCE the tenth day of August, 1914, the 
AMERICAN MoNnTHLY, known in its early days as the 
FATHERLAND, has appeared uninterruptedly, in spite 
of threats, boycotts and intimidation. 

Since the tenth day of August, 1914, the AMERICAN 
MonTHiy has demanded fair play for the Germanic 
race, fair play for Germany, fair play for Americans 
of German descent, fair play for the American people, 
dragged against their will into Europe’s war. 

D’Annunzio did everything in his power to get his 
country into the war. I did everything in my power 
to keep my country out of it. 

When the United States joined the fortunes of 
the Allies, I found myself the most unpopular person 
in the United States with the exception of Eugene 
Debs and the Kaiser. I was expelled from poetry 
societies, authors’ leagues, clubs. 

Padraic Colum, Shaemas O’Sheel, Clemend Wood, 
and others protested courageously against my expul- 
sion. Bernard Shaw read those who invaded the 
province of literature with political quarrels out of the 
Republic of Letters. 

But War Psychosis clamored for a victim. 

Literary “Vigilantes” banded themselves together 
under the banner: “Never again—Viereck.” Never 
again would they quote my verse or refer in public 
to my writings! My biography disappeared from 
“Who’s Who”—from where, by the way, it is still 
banished—my name from anthologies. 

My publishers, Moffat, Yard and Company, returned 
the plates of my books, striking at once, my prose and 
my verse from their lists. The only publisher who 
stood by me was an Englishman, Mitchell Kennerley. 


WAS too busy at the time to worry about such 

matters. When the fate of the world is at stake, a 

handful of verse does not weigh heavily in the 
balance. 

The campaign against me continued without abate- 
ment. I was driven from my home. Murderous plots 
were hatched against my life. Insurance companies 
refused me as a “bad risk.” 

I fought back as hard as I could. I make no 
apologies. I regret nothing. I recite those facts with- 
out bitterness, for I never stifled the voice of my con- 
science. I never ceased to oppose wrong. And I was 
rewarded by the unflinching loyalty of my readers. 
Many brave souls went through worse hells than I, be- 
because they could not speak. 

I did not quit under the roar of the guns nor did I 
quit, when after peace was declared, sniping continued. 

Today the battle in which I enlisted is won. 

War Psychosis is dead. 

The myth of Germany’s guilt is dissipated. ‘The 
fable of German atrocities is exploded. The loyalty of 
Americans of German descent, both to their racial 
ideals and to the United States, is triumphantly 
vindicated. 

I sacrificed more than one decade of my literary life 
upon the altar of truth and fair play. I am justified 
in returning to my own gods, to devote myself to my 
true vocation. I am a poet, not a politician. Only a 
world cataclysm could hurl me from my Parnassus into 


the arena of political strife. 
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Much work remains to be done in the process of _ 


political. reconstruction. 
victories made permanent. Only eternal vigilance safe- 
guards the right. 

The battle never ends. It merely enters another 
phase. However, there are others competent to keep 
the vigil at the gate under the new conditions. 


AVID MAIER, who, with this issue, assumes the 
editorship of the AMERICAN MONTHLY, has been 
signally successful as the Chairman of the 

Political Committee of the Steuben Society of America. 
An expert political student, an astute leader, a valiant 
and unselfish fighter, he is prepared to defend and in- 
terpret the common ideals, which animate the Steuben 
Society and the AMERICAN MONTHLY. 

Where I, owing, perhaps, to temperamental limita- 
tions, played a lone hand, he will find cooperation. 
With the aid of his associates, he can make the mag- 
azine a tower of strength in American life, perpetuate 
its best traditions and broadcast its message. 

Such advice as I may be able to give will be at the 
disposal of the new editor at all times. I do not find it 
in my heart to sever all ties that have bound me for 
thirteen years to the readers of the AMERICAN Monr- 
Ly. I shall continue to contribute regularly to its 
pages, and hope that those who have helped and stayed 
me in difficult days will give support no less faithfully 
to the new captain. 

If ever the bugle sounds again, if I am needed, I 
shall not be found wanting. I am not deserting the 
ship. I am merely stepping back into the ranks. 


GrorcE SYLVESTER VIERECK, 
October, 1927. 
* > * 


“The future of the League of Nations 
depends upon the formation of a universal 
conscience. This can only be created and 
developed if the scholars, the thinkers, and 
the writers in all countries maintain close 
cooperative contact and spread from one 
country to another the ideas which can 
ensure peace among the peoples, and if 
the efforts already made in this direction 
receive encouragement.” 
—Professor Gilbert Murray. 
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An Appeal to Our Readers 


HE American M onthly is a magazine with only 
one aim: America for Americans. 
For the true Americans whose minds are open, 
impartial, honest. 

For the true Americans who like fairness and wor- 
ship truth. 

We have a goodly number of magazines—in fact too 
many, and at the same time not enough magazines. 
Because of the too many magazines, there are only very 
few devoted to truth. 

The American Monthly is one of the few. We be- 
lieve in putting the true facts before the public—even 
if they hurt. There is no armor against truth. 

The American Monthly, by adhering faithfully to its 
American policy has made friends—good friends, 
steady and staunch friends, true friends. But not 
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Gains must be consolidated, — 
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enough friends to give its words the desirable and 
necessary weight. Hence this article. 


We appeal to our readers, not for financial, but 
rather for moral support. 


We appeal to our readers to interest their friends 
in the American Monthly, to help us increase the num- 
ber of subscribers, to make an energetic effort to en- 
large the circle of our activities. 


Every one of our readers has a friend who shares 
his ideas and ambitions. ‘Try to bring this friend into 
our fold, make him not only a reader but a subscriber 
of this magazine. You are helping him, you are help- 
ing us, and you are helping our common cause. You 
are broadening his views and you are strengthening 
the influence and importance of our—of your maga- 
zine. 

We appeal to the American spirit of our readers to 
niake our magazine the American monthly for all true 
Americans from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the 
St. Lawrence to the Gulf. 


We appeal to our American friends to help us spread 
the truth for truth’s sake, and for our country’s sake. 


Tell the truth and shame the devil—because there 
are too many devils and there is too little truth in this 
world. 

Davip MATER. 
x oe x 


“The more one reads memoirs and 
books written in the various countries of 
what happened before August 1, 1914, the 
more one realizes that no one at the head 
of affairs quite meant war at that stage. 
It was something into which they glided, 
o rrather staggered and stumbled, perhaps 
through folly, and a discussion, I have no 
doubt, would have averted it.” 

—Lloyd George, December 23, 1920. 


*x* * * 


Why a Special Session? 


OW that the Democratic leaders in the Senate 
have begun to clamor for a special session, we 
are almost sure not to have one. President 
Coolidge has been obliged to maintain an open mind 
on this matter, because some of the administration 
seanators, among them Senator Smoot of Utah, have 
also been of the opinion in the past that a special 
session of Congress was necessary. But Senator Smoot 
and a few other Republicans who have argued for 
such a session have failed to make a good case. The 
fact is that the House Ways and Means Committee 
will get, together by the end of October and put into 
shape the bills that carry appropriations. This labor 
usually requires at least a month, and during that time 
Congress, if in session, can do very little but twiddle 
its thumbs or engage in useless debate. To have a 
special session of Congress occupy itself with anything 
worthwhile, it would have been necessary to have this 
committee get together at least one month before the 
beginning of the session. Since this was not provided 
for when the 69th Congress adjourned, little if any- 
thing would be gained by a special session. 
It will be remembered that Senator Smoot, quite 
early in the summer, made the announcement that 
there would be a special session, and Mr. Coolidge 


very promptly denied having authorized any such state- 


ment. Senator Smoot is of the opinion that the session 
beginning December 5th» will be too short for all the 
business that will come before the 7oth Congress. 
Mr. Smoot likes to take his time about things. He 
kept the alien property bill before his Committee until 
it was too late to get action on it, and unless the ad- 
ministration lets it be known that it wants action on 
this matter at the next session, the Senate Finance 
Committee, over which Senator Smoot presides so 
ably, will probably indulge in the same pastime. 


As regards the Democrats, who have been demand- 
ing a special session, it may be said that they are not 
quite sincere in making the situation in the flood 
districts in the Mississippi Valley their great argument. 
There is no data yet on which a bill could be based, 
and it is expected that many weeks must elapse before 
a good plan of rehabilitation and future floor control 
can be presented by the army engineers in charge. 
All that could be done now in this matter is to make 
an emergency appropriation, and for this there seems 
to be little necessity. The immediate needs of the 
people in the flood area is essentially the business of 
the respective state governments. Preventing, if 
possible, the recurrence of floods is, on the other hand, 
the business of Congress. But as already indicated, 
nothing can be done in that direction until a proper 
survey thas been made and a plan adopted. 


There is also no reason for calling a special session 
of Congress in what concerns tax reduction. Before 
this can be undertaken, it must be known how much 
money will be needed by the government during the 
fiscal year 1928-1929. President Coolidge is of the 
opinion that the sum of $3, 300,000,000 would be a 
reasonable amount. But this is the very minimum. 
Those in the position to know, expect that the ap- 
propriations of Congress for next year will reach at 
least four billion dollars and may exceed that sum. 
Knowing what to spend in the flood area enters into 
this also. 


The measure considered not least in importance 
deals with the return of alien property. While there 
has been talk of the Green bill being reintroduced, we 
deal so far only with the wishes of individual members 
of Congress. Whether the administration favors this 
plan or not is not known. It is believed that the ad- 
ministration will favor the terms of the Green bill. 
But if that be the case, it will have to convert the 
Senate Committee on Finance to its point of view, be- 
cause Senator Smoot is still of the opinion that return- 
ing 60% and holding 40% is the maximum his gen- 
erosity and statesmanship will permit. Senator Smoot 
is one of those people who do not realize yet that the 
war is over, and who fails to see that with Uncle Sam 
the world’s creditor, it would be good policy to write 
off confiscation of private property in times of war. 


* *K * 


Russian foreign trade had been stimulated by a credit 
of some $75,000,000 obtained from Germany, while a 
somewhat smaller credit was being negotiated in 


London. 
*k ok Ox 


Belgium was the first country to agree with the 
United States on the Sepa of War debts. 
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War Guilt Forum 


Was any individual, group of individuals, or nation guilty of willing the 
War? Was it merely, as David Starr Jordan has said, that Europe was 
loaded and went of? The Peace Treaties are built upon the moral foun- 


Is this a lie? The War Guilt Forum 


dation of Germany's War Guilt. anc. | | 
1s publishing documents from all sources which illuminate this question. 


eeasreiat Demands Detailed Data 


HE British official documents 
T concerning the outbreak of the 

war, published at the beginning 
of December, have again directed the 
attention of wide circles to the war- 
guilt question. The publication of 
this work has revived interest in the 
long overdue publication of the French 
documents on the same subject. The 
French Prime Minister, M. Herriot, 
consented, shortly after the victory of 
the parties of the Left in France in 
the summer of 1924, to throw open un- 
reservedly the French secret archives. 
Up to the present, however, the pub- 
lication of the documents in question 
has been postponed. It is therefore 
the more satisfactory that the French 
writer, Georges Demartial, should 
again come forward with the demand 
that the French archieves be opened.* 
Demartial’s object is to galvanize into 
new life the study of the war-guilt 
question in France, a study which of 
late has been rather languid. 


Proceeding along strictly scientific 
lines, Demartial, by means of the clear- 
ly proven falsifications of the French 
Yellow Book of 1914, conclusively 
shows that Russia was the main cul- 
prit and that France was Russia’s ac- 
complice in bringing about the world- 
war. Russia’s decisive step towards 
war, her mobilization, took place, as 
Demartial tries to show, on the basis 
of a definite promise made by the 
French ambassador at St. Petersburg. 
Demartial bases his view on Paléo- 
logue’s exchange of ideas with Isvolsky 
on July 25th, when the latter said, 
“This time we shall have war.’’ Demar- 
tial also mentions the assurances given 
ment on July 28th, to the effect that 
by Paléologue to the Russian Govern- 
France was ready to fulfill all her 
obligations as an ally. How correct 
Demartial is in his surmise that this 


*Ia Guerre de 1914. IvEvangile du Quai 
D’Orsay. _By Georges Demartial. “(André Del- 
peuch, Paris. 12 fr.) 


By ALFRED VON WEGERER 


(from Foreign Affairs) 


Philip Marshall Brown, Pro- 
fessor of International Law at 


Princeton University, twitting 
Professor William Kk. Shepherd 
of Columbia University, before 
the Institute of Politics at Wil- 
liamstown, Mass., because Secre- 
tary Mellon ignored the Columbia 
University manifesto urging re- 
vision of the war debt settle- 
ments, but replied to the Prince- 
ton manifesto, drew a prompt 
reply from Professor Shepherd. 

The latter made it quite plain 
that Professor Brown apparently 
was the only member of the 
Princeton Faculty who had not 
signed the manifesto, and that 
only two Columbia professors 
had refused to sign it. 

The reason he had signed, 
Professor Shepherd explained, 
was that as a historian he could 
never accept that article of the 
Versailles Treaty that fixed the 
sole guilt for the war upon Ger- 
many. He added that most his- 
torians now agree that Germany 
was not solely responsible for the 
war, and that if she was not, then 
the whole reparations and war 
debt settlements were based upon 
false premises and should be 
altered. 


promise must have been given some 
time before the 28th, we now know 
from the recently published British 
documents. In his report to Grey, 
dated uly 25th, Buchanan informs 
the British Foreign Minister that the 
French Ambassador had already on 
that day given Sazonof a formal as- 
surance “that France placed herself 
unreservedly on Russia’s side.” 


Particularly interesting, too, is De- 
martial’s account of the attitude adopt- 
ed by Paris towards England in the 
decisive days of July. Everything 
was arranged with a view to conceal- 
ing from the British Foreign Office 
the aggressive character of the Russian 
mobilization. Demartial shows also 
that the withdrawal of the French 
troops behind the 10 kilometre zone, a 
withdrawal that in reality took place 
merely on paper, had the object of 
throwing dust in the eyes of the world 
as to the peaceful intentions of the 
French General Staff. We should like 


. to add that the withdrawal of the 


French troops was also advantageous 
to the French from a military stand- 
point, seeing that it was in the inter- 
ests of the French to delay the open- 
ing of hostilities as far as possible un- 
til the Russian mobilization was com- 
plete and till the arrival of the British 
Expeditionary Force was brought 
nearer. 

Making use of the right of petition- 
ing the Government, a right which be- 
longs to him under the French Con- 
stitution, Demartial has sent to the 
Presidents of the French Chamber 
and of the Senate acopy of his book 
and has formally demanded that the 
following five points shall be officially 
investigated :— 

t. Whether the French Yellow Book 
contains all the important documents, 
especially those relating to the Russo- 
French negotiations. 

2. Whether the documents quoted 
are essentially in conformity with the 
originals. 

3. Whether the account given of 
the events, as presented to Parliament 
on August 4th by the President of the 
Republic and the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, can be regarded as strictly ac- 
curate, as according to the account 
presented, Germany’s declaration of 
war had come as a surprise to Russia 
and France while these two countries 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Sore Spots of Europe 


Since W oodrow Wilson invented the catchword of the Right of Self- 
Determination for Small Nations, American readers in general have come 
to believe that European minorities have no cause for complaint. 

In view of this fact, the American Monthly considers it a duty to 
furnish dependable information, received from authentic sources. 


Miussolini’s Fist Upon South Tyrol 


carried on with all the ruthless- 

ness at the disposal of Mussolini’s 
minions. German property is seized 
and condemned, to be sold, in turn, 
_over the bargain counter to loyal 
Fascisti. German societies are forcibly 
dissolved, people whose crimes con- 
sisted of nothing other than to teach 
the German language are persecuted, 
and men who dare to speak up are 
thrown into jail. 


All this is being done, on the 
strength of the assertion that the 
province of Bozen—beg pardon, Bol- 
zano !—had only been German for the 
last fifty years. A memorial, address- 
ed to the Duce, by Drs. Tinzl and 
Baron von Sternbach, proving the 
century-old German character of 
Bozen, was simply ignored. With an 
arrogant gesture of dismissal, Mus- 
solini waives away all proofs of the 
fact that official documents of Bozen, 
as far back as the 14th century, were 
written in German. 


Bee alienation of South Tyrol is 


A Policy of Pinpricks 


The Duce’s minions proceed in 
alienated South Tyrol not unlike Ges- 
sler. Even if they did not yet dare to 
ask the population to pay homage to 
the Viceroy’s hat, they nevertheless 
insist that his effigy be hung—not 
hanged !—in all hotels and inns. Let- 
ters are sent out in which hotel and 
innkeepers are informed that it “has 
been noticed’ that their premises are 
still lacking these inspirational pictures. 
If this hint does not bring the desired 
result, the revocation of the license is 
one of the many means at the disposal 
of the powers that be to teach those 
recalcitrants that the right of self-de- 
termination still lacks practical applica- 
tion, at least in South Tyrol. 


What is really going on in South 
Tyrol just now becomes painfully clear, 


from the following outline of the 
Duce reign of terror: 

1. All political parties have been dis- 
sontinued in Tyrol by government de- 
cree of November gth, 1926. 

2. Several German clubs and socie- 
ties were dissolved, such as the athletic 


Who dares to insist that the 
German minorities in the alienat- 
ed provinces have no rights? 
Self-determination is more than 
a beautiful dream! It is happy 
reality—at least where the pay- 
ment of taxes is concerned! The 


Ministry of Finance in Warsaw 
has just decided that Tax Re- 
turns may be accepted even when 


filled out in German! And no? 
only that, the Polish Minister of 
Finance stands also ready to ac- 
cept the money that goes with 
these Tax Returns! 


clubs in Bolzano and Meran, and 
others. . 

3. All German daily newspapers in 
Southern Tryol were discontinued, 
also papers that appeared once to three 
times a week. 

Certain Austrian newspapers, such 
as the “Neue Freie Presse,’ “Reichs- 
post,’ and others, may not be sold. 

The Fascist paper printed in Ger- 
man “Die Alpenzeitung,’ therefore, 
has no competition whatsoever. 

Recently, however, the Bolzano 
German paper “Dolomiten” published 
three times a week, has been allowed 
to resume publication. 

4. All Italian passports have been re- 
voked, and when issuing new ones, 
most rigorous control will be exercised. 

5. Taking over of property of Ty- 
rolians and passing same into the hands 
of Italians. Italian families have been 
sent to Meran (about 400) and neigh- 


boring districts. Mussolini himself 
stated in an interview given last year 
to the Petit Parisien: “This country 
must become Italian. We have made 
the Italian language compulsory at 
public affairs and schools. All post 
office and railroad employees are 
Italian, etc.” 

6. In November, 1926, the School 
Inspector of Bolzano requested all 
teachers to Italianize their German 
names. In Trentino they were warn- 
ed that, unless they changed their 
names, they would be discharged. One 
of the teachers objected, whereupon 
he was advised to look for another 
position within eight days. 


Poland Seems to Frown 
Upon Peace 


On January 9th, the Polish For- 
eign Minister Zaleski held a speech in 
Warsaw, before the newly founded 
Institute for the “Study of Interna-. 
tional Questions.” He discussed pres- 
ent-day questions affecting Poland, 
Germany, Russia and the Baltic States. 

In his opinion, all Polish politicians 
have endeavored and are still striving 
to bring about friendly relations with 
Germany. Toward such an _ end, 
everything possible has been done by 
Poland, according to his views. Mr. 
Zaleski believes that, by addressing the 
world in this manner, he can make 
people forget what actually happened. 

One need only point out the fol- 
lowing: One million people have left 
the Districts of Western Prussia and 
Posen—not including the emigrants 
from Upper Silesia, whose entire be- 
longings were taken away. There is 
the confiscation of the large Chorzow 
Works. The Vienna Convention has 
not been lived up to, in any respect. 
There are the lawsuits carried on 
against the Germans. All this in spite 


of various remonstrances and requests 
made by the International Commis- 
sioner of Geneva. 


When Mr. Zaleski speaks of the old 
Polish Districts of Pomerania and 
Silesia, he actually contradicts history. 
Neither Silesia nor Pomerania have 
ever been “old Polish territory.” 


This fact has been confirmed by the 
recent elections in Polish Upper Sil- 
esia, where the majority voted Ger- 
man. 


Besides, it is not the population of 
today that counts as representative for 
these districts, but that of the year 
1918. 

One million Germans were driven 
from these districts, and the present 
agricultural reforms are also princi- 
pally directed against Germans resid- 
ing in that territory. 


Mr. Zaleski should have reasoned 
with himself. Speeches of a militar- 
istic tenor do not sound so well and 


War Guilt Forum 


(Continued from page 18) 


were in the midst of their efforts to 
maintain peace. 

4. Whether the Government of 1914 
had not on the contrary counted upon 
the Russian mobilization to provoke 
the German declaration of war against 
France and Russia, thus enabling it to 
confront the French Chamber with an 
accomplished fact. 

5. Whether the present Government 
of France, which is officially pursuing 
a policy of reconciliation between the 
nations, would not do well solemnly 
to renounce the legend of Germany’s 
“treacherous attack,” a legend which 
is a disgrace to human powers of rea- 
soning and against which the French 
nation, if it were in the same position 
as Germany, would protest no less 
emphatically than the Germans are 
doing. 

According to the laws at present in 
force, the Presidents of the Chamber 
and of the Senate are bound to take 
notice of the petition put forward by 
this investigator of the war-guilt ques- 
tion. Although French parliamentary 
methods leave room for all sorts of 
subterfuges, there can be no doubt 
that the question of war-guilt will at 
an early date come up for discussion 
in the French Chamber. ‘To all who 
are interested in the war-guilt ques- 
tion, “the foremost of all questions,” 
1s Demartial calls it, this book by a 


gifted French war-guilt scholar can bé” 


warmly enough recommended. 
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do not tend to make friends for 
Poland and bring assistance in her 
present economic difficulties. It shows 
that Poland is not desirous for peace, 
but that she is brewing trouble and 
war. These unsettled conditions seem 
to point toward a forced solution of 
some kind. Eastern Europe evidently 
is not any nearer to peace and har- 
mony—and the fault seems to lie 
largely with Poland. 


Freedom of Mail in Poland 


When the May revolution took 
place in Poland last year, many high- 
sounding speeches of liberty and free- 
dom were made. ‘The hopes of those 
wishing for a cleaner atmosphere 
throughout the country, and a return 
to normal conditions, were evidently 
to be realized. Everybody believed in 
the wonders of Pilsudski’s personality. 

Article 104 of the Polish Constitu- 
tion gives every citizen the right to 
freely express his personal views and 


““A Frenchman Looks at Peace’’* 


Alcide Ebray, former political writer 
for the conservative Journal des 
Debats and later an official of the 
French Foreign Ministry, finds France 
suffering from a paradoxical victory. 
The World War, he declares in his 
book, was no more one nation’s fault 
than another’s, that it was as much 
France’s fault as Germany’s; that the 
situation was the inevitable outcome 
of the European diplomatic chaos of 
the early twentieth century. Calami- 
tous war was bad enough, he holds; 
but dishonest peace is little better. The 
collapse of President Wilson’s ideal- 
istic peace program left only one 
course to a morally bankrupt world, he 
contends; an honest and expeditious 
adjustment of the problems that caused 
the war. ‘This, he says, the Allies 
failed to do. 

Sanctioning their course by an un- 
tenable premise that Germany alone 
was responsible, the Allied politicians 
took advantage of the German offer 
to negotiate and imposed an outrage- 
ous armistice. With Germany disarm- 
ed they were able to dictate a bandit’s 
peace to the Central Powers. In con- 
sequence sparks still play about the 
European magazine and the chances 
for spontaneous combustion are as 
good as they were in 1914, M. Ebray 
believes. 

The French publicist suggests the 
following original measures for a gen- 
uine restoration of equilibrium: Re- 


* A Frenchman Looks at Peace, by Alside Ebray; 


Fhe saan by E. W. Dickens; Alfred A. Knopf. 
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convictions, and article 105 provides 
for the freedom of the press. 


However, there is now a so-called 
“Black Cabinet” at The Post Office 
Department and the Telegraph De- 
partment of Poland. This Cabinet 
opens any mail that seems to be at 
all “suspicious.” 


Postmaster General Jarzynsky tries 
to excuse this fact by making a state- 
ment to the press, saying that occa- 
sionally letters are being opened and 
controlled because recently 
certain valuable articles had been 
smuggled into Poland by the mails. 


The proper procedure in this respect 
would seem to be that any “suspicious 
letters” should be opened by the cus- 
toms inspector in the presence of the 
consignees only ;—however, it is un- 
heard of that a Government should 
stand for such methods of having a 
“Black Cabinet” go through private 
mails ! 


vision of the treaties. Reduction of 
excessive reparations demands upon 
Germany. France to turn over her 
possessions in the Antilles to the 
United States in return for cancella- 
tion of her war debts and another col- 
only to Great Britain in payment for 
her war debt there. Revision and real- 
location of territories would be a com- 
plex task, he admits, but once the 
moral wrong of fostering the war guilt 
on the Central Powers is righted, he 
thinks, readjustment along equitable 
lines will follow in time. 


M. Ebray’s work is closely reasoned 
and amply documented. His general 
thesis is that of liberal and radical 
opinion throughout the world. Coming 
from a Frenchman and one of his an- 
tecedents, his proposals are startling. 
He found it necessary to publish his 
book in Italy. Even now he expects 
to be accused of treason by his coun- 
trymen. Doubtless he will not be dis- 
appointed. 

Guy P. JoNnrs 
(in the N. Y. World) 


“Disarmament by example offers a dif- 
ferent method of approach. It means that 
a nation, really convinced of the inefficacy 
of force, with the recent crowning exam- 
ple of it before its eyes, sets out to reduce 
armaments on its own initiative without 
the prompting or general consent of 
others. . . . Such a nation will be facing 
quite deliberately in another direction and 
aiming at a new goal.” ae 


—Arthur Ponsonby. 
In “Disarmament by Example.” 
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Washington Spotlights 


Ora guess is still as good as an- 


other when it comes to candi- 

dates for the Presidency in 
1928, and this is true of both parties. 
That groups and the interests have 
their favorites is true, of course, but 
preferences also have to be viewed in 
the light of avoiding the impossible. 
After all, parties and cliques want to 
win, and to win means taking a few 
outside views and foibles into con- 
sideration, so that the necessary votes 
can be obtained. 

On the Republican side Herbert 
Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, is at 
this moment somewhere near the top 
of the list of possibilities, and Herbert, 
naturally, is not wholly averse to be- 
ing picked. Senator Watson of Indi- 
ana, who, by the way, is now a candi- 
date also, hit the nail on the head the 
other day when he said that there was 
no man alive who would turn down 
a nomination for President. Hoover 
would be the last man to do so. 


OOVER has done a prodigious 
amount of press work for him- 
self recently. The Mississippi Flood 
came in very handy and made it un- 
necessary for him to make the horn- 
tooting trip to South America he had 
planned, to keep himself on the front 
page. He is now known as the ad- 
ministration’s “trouble man.’ . There 
are some who say that looking into 
the flood situation would have been 
more properly the business of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. ‘That person 
may have thought so, but the fact is 
that Hoover was a jump ahead of him. 
Mr. Hoover does have a great reputa- 
tion as organizer of relief and he is 
the kind of man who can keep’ such 
a thing alive. It is still somewhat of 
a puzzle that what Herbert did in Bel- 
gium and Europe, some other man 
with such vast sums behind him could 
not have done also. But there you 
are. Herbert did it, and he did it 
while conditions for advertising him- 
self were good. War dementia was 
making mountains out of molehills and 
giants of pigmies, and Herbert was 
there to let the sun shine on him. 
Mr. Hoover, of course, would suit 
Wall Street, and especially the Anglo- 
Maniac portion of it. Herbert lived 
for so long in the British Empire and 
London—just 23 years in London, 
you know—that he is quite acceptable. 


By D. M. 


said of Mr. Wilson, whom this so- 
called Republican served so faithfully, 
that he was the best English Presi- 
dent the United States ever had. 

Just what effect this would have 
upon certain voters is something that 
puzzles Republican leaders a great deal 
this very moment, and may ultimately 
cause them to tell Herbert that he is 
still young and had better wait for 
another election. 


HARLES EVANS HUGHES, it 

is understood here, is now willing 
to be drafted, or, should the exigencies 
of the case demand it, he will reluc- 
tantly consent to run. He is really the 
prime favorite of Wall Street—some- 
what under cover, to be sure, but 
unanimously accepted for all that. 
Hughes also has all the respectables 
behind him. ‘There is again the tend- 
ency—and it is always there, of course 
—to fill the presidency with a man 
who is really of parts and dignity, and 
withal safe and sane. ‘That is Charles 
to perfection. No doubt when it gets 
that far, we shall see Mr. Hughes’ 
record as life insurance inquisitor 
paraded again. 

Mr. Hughes is eminently the man 
for a large element. -He is about all 
a President should be in their opinion. 
But Mr. Hughes also has his heel of 
Achilles. He caused the scrapping of 
some 800,000 tons of battle ships, and 
has not yet explained just who pulled 
the wool over his eyes, as was mani- 
festly done, since now we are face to 
face with a fine cruiser program that 
will delay a further reduction in taxes. 
Mr. Coolidge thought he could save 
this situation by calling the Geneva 
Naval Conference, but what came of 
that is history so recent that we need 
not go into it here. ‘The fact seems 
to be that Charles Evans was either 
fooled or was asleep. He probably 
was fooled; but fooled or asleep, he is 
not the man who ought to be Presi- 
dent of the United States in these 
somewhat parlous times. It is now a 
question of making “Republican Party” 
leaders see it. 


OWDEN’S boom seems destined 

to be a stillborn infant after all. 
Somehow the thing won’t show the 
necessary vigor, and the desperate at- 
tempts recently made by the. ex-gov- 
ernor of Illinois came to grief with 
a piteous squawk. When a man is not 


tices OF, him~it-eould be said, as it was---even sure of the delegation of his own 


Sn whe 


home state, the less said, the better. 
And that is the fix Mr. Lowden is 
in. He may be able to get the Cook 
County delegates some time, but not 
so long as one Big Bill Thompson is 
in this life. In these circumstances, 
there is not much one need say of 
the Lowden boom. 


To make matters worse, the Farm 
Relief issue is just about to become a 
thing of little value to candidates who 
do not have the party O.K. In the 
first place, nobody, but the wheat- 
growers of the Northwest, is still very 
much interested in the matter, and not 
even all of these are unanimous. 
Moreover, the issue bids fair to be 
absorbed by the administration and 
party. If*the plan. now favored goes 
through—and probably it will—the 
government will take $300,000,000 out 
of the taxpapers’ pockets every year 
and just hand it to the farmers. That, 
after all, is the easiest form of relief. 
A more scientific attack of the prob- 
lem might be hard to evolve, even for 
the omniscient Mr. Hoover, and then 
when you do a thing in this way the 
party can’t help getting the credit. As 
the administration and its partisans 
argue: ‘here is no use in overlooking 
anything that can’t be overlooked. 


ITH this issue all too likely to 

be out of the way when the guns 
begin to. boom, so-called Progressives 
are not going to have much in their 
hands to work with. As the boy with 
the apple said: ‘‘There ain’t goin’ to 
be no core.” 

Of course, there is Mr. Dawes, our 
Vice-President. Charles hasn’t said 
very much yet, but no doubt Senator 
Watson of Indiana is right. Mr. 
Dawes would not refuse a nomination. 
But he, too, has his weak spots. Mr. 
Dawes is said to have been unfriendly 
to Labor, and with a depression mov- 
ing on, certain people may have rea- 
son to dwell upon this in .extenso. 
There is also this: Vice-Presidents as 
a rule are not considered proper presi- 
dential timber. Usually they are re- 
tired when not promoted by death. 
The reason is, of course, that they are 
selected for no better than geograph- 
ical reasons, which may not be a very 
sound practice but is and remains a 
political fact. Dawes of Illinois had 
to balance Coolidge of Massachusetts 
and Vermont, and then do no more 
(Continued on page 29) 
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HE name is derived from the good ship “CONCORD”, which brought the first 
German-American settlers to America’s shores, October 6, 1683. 


T is NOT the purpose of this Society to promote race animosities, but to assert 

the dignity of the Teutonic element as an integral part of this great American 
Commonwealth, by demonstrating its achievements and important contributions to 
the progress and culture and history of our common country. 


The Concord Society 


of America 


HE object of THE CONCORD SOCIETY is to preserve the records and heroic 
deeds of the German race in the history of the United States; and to trace the 
relationship and influence of this element at all times toward the upbuilding of 
the American Republic. These records are scattered in every State and Territory 
of our Union, and the work of this Society is, therefore, nation-wide. 
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“Dr. Hans” of New Amsterdam 


By DR. C. SELMER 


W HEN the West India Company 


in Amsterdam in 1638 sent the 

third Director, Kieft, to the 
new colony New Amsterdam, there 
arrived together with him a Dr. Hans 
Kiersted. He, as well as the Direc- 
tor, was an employee of the West 
India Company and became the lead- 
ing physician and surgeon in the town. 
There was not exactly a lack of 
surgeons in those days in New Am- 
sterdam, for a contemporary writer 
says that they “swarmed the town 
with quacks.” The doctors mostly 
sold self-made pills and a common 
remedy, called “Vienna drink,” a ter- 
rible mixture of rhubarb and senna, 
given together with Portwine. Doctor 
Hans, as he was usually called, seems 
to have been very busy in the service 
of the company, as the Dutch records 
contain numerous official certificates 
of wounds received in various frays 
by the somewhat quarrelsome soldiers 
of the garrison of Fort Amsterdam. 
But most of the doctors were not so 
well off and as a means of adding to 
their income they petitioned that none 
but the surgeons should be licensed 
to shave people. This was a weighty 
Matter and after profound consider- 
ation, the council gave the following 
favorable answer: 


“That shaving doth not pertain ex- 
clusively to chirurgery, but it is only 
an appanage thereof. That no man 
can be prevented from operating here- 
In upon himself, or doing another this 
friendly act, provided that it be 
through courtesy and that he do not 
Teceive any money for it, and do not 
keep an open shop of that sort, which 
1s hereby forbidden, declaring in re- 


gard to the last request, THIS ACT 
TO BELONG TO CHIRURGERY 
AND TO HEALTH OF MAN.” 
Thus they had been protected against 
the ship barbers who landed and made 
“some grave mistakes,” when trying 
to doctor as well as shave in town. 

Dr. Hans Kiersted arrived here to- 
gether with his brother Jochem from 
Magdeburg, Saxony, and they were 
probably refugees after the terrible 
sack of Magdeburg in 1631 by Tilly, 
during the Thirty Years’ War. 

In 1642 he married Sarah Roeloftse, 
thus becoming the son-in-law of 
the famous Anettje Janse Bogardus. 
At Brugh Straet, the modern Bridge 


Street, stood the very modest 
parsonage where the historical 
wedding took place. Of course, 


the Director-General was present and 
set a very diplomatic plan in work for 
getting a liberal (subscription for a 
new church. After the fifth drink 
he set himself a liberal example, and 
then bade the wedding guests to sign 
whatever they were disposed to give 
for the church. A bit lightheaded, 
they all subscribed handsomely, one 
competing with the other, and al- 
though some repented it, when their 
senses came back, they were obliged 
nevertheless to pay. 

Dr. Kiersted resided at the water- 
side in modern Pearl Street. There 
he made his famous Kiersted oint- 
ment that made him famous to our 
days. Around 1656, he quitted the 
service of the West India Company 
and was engaged in his own private 
practice which must have been a 
rather lucrative one, because he be- 
came the owner of a great plantation 


upon the bowery lane, 12 miles above 
the town. 

When New Amsterdam’s first . 
schoolmaster, Roelantse, departed for 
the Netherlands for a couple of years, 
Dr. Hans became, together with three 
other gentlemen, the guardian of his 
three children, an office bestowed only 
on very prominent citizens. 

In 1658 a market was established, 
to be held every Saturday at the 
house of Mr. Hans Kiersted. There 
he passed the remainder of his days. 
By his wife Sarah, he had ten chil- 
dren. He died in 1666 and fifty years 
later, his property at the corner of 
Pearl and Whitehall Street was still 
in the hands of his descendents.. 
Around 1870 a certain Henry T. 
Kiersted kept a drug store at 
Broadway near its junction with Sev- 
enth Ave. He was the great grand- 
son of our surgeon Hans and he still 
sold that famous “Kiersted’s oint- 
ment,” which had been made after 
the secret formula of the first Ger- 
man doctor in New Amsterdam. 


History lovers will welcome the 
latest booklet published by the Oris- 
kany Unit, Boston Branch of the 
Steuben Society of America, entitled 
“The Battle of Oriskany, August 6, 
1777.” This graphic description of 
the famous battle, compiled and edit- 
ed by Max Otto von Klock, Chairman . 
of the Publicity Committee of the 
Oriskany Unit and Member of the 
Publicity Committee of the Society, 
was issued in commemoration of the 
150th anniversary of the battle. We 
found “The Battle of Oriskany” fas- 
cinating reading and certainly deserv- 
ing of widest distribution. 
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~ China’s Awakening 


HEN the German Emperor a 

good many’ years ago had the 

famous picture painted by 
Professor Knackfuss, which he per- 
sonally signed with “Nations of 
Europe, defend your holiest posses- 
sions,’ he was for a long time the 
target of violent criticism and also of 
hilarious ridicule. But no doubt he 
had far more foresight than all those 
who either criticized or ridiculed him, 
because today the nations of Europe 
are actually in the midst of war with 
the Chinese dragon, and they do 
everything possible to defend their 
“holiest possessions.” It is too late 
now. If the Emperor were today to 
give an order to have a picture paint- 
ed, no doubt it would have a different 
subject, and he would give it a differ- 
ent title. For the “holiest possessions” 
now defended by the nations of Eu- 
rope and other countries, are not the 
same as visualized by the idealism of 
Wilhelm II. These holiest possessions 
turn out to be nothing less than the 
basest territorial and legal bargaining 
that ever came up in the history of 
mankind, and the long oppressed and 
subjected Chinese people are now 
beginning to re-conquer their honor 
and liberty, realizing that world wars 
can be carried on without the purpose 
of improving world conditions. With- 
out the world war to “make the world 
safe for democracy and for the self- 
determination of the nations, and for 
the prevention of any future wars,” 
China no doubt would still be today 
the victim of the most ruthless im- 
perialism and greedy political power 
ever inflicted on a country of four 
hundred million people, with a civili- 
zation thousands of years old. The 
logical rhythm of human development 
has been proven by the Chinese ex- 
ample; in China the world’s history 
has become the world’s judgment. 


Recently there was an interesting 
article in the “Koelnische Zeitung” 
concerning the battle in China, from 
which the following is quoted: 


“There are certain fundamental 
laws of geography, which finally are 
adopted by international politics. Just 
as Germany is situated in the heart 
of Europe and will be the battle field, 
when the fate of the old continent is 
to be determined, so will the Yangtse 
Valley be the centre of activities of 
any Eastern Asiatic political wars. A 
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By DAVID MAIER 


“strong Germany, situated on the main 


roads of’ Europe, must naturally be a 
decisive factor on the final battle day 
of the continent’s fate. By the same 
token, a weakened Germany will be 
nothing but the playground of. sur- 
rounding nations, as history has shown 
by a good many examples. The 
Yangtse Valley, with its population of 
100 million, is in a similar position to 
that of Germany. Any armies of 
China—that vast area which might 
even be considered a continent in it- 
self—will naturally endeavor to pro- 
ceed down the Yangtse River from 
Hankow to its mouth. Whoever co: 
trols the centre of China, has control 
of the main roads of Eastern Asia, 
the controlling link from Canton to 
Hankow and Peking, from Shanghai 
to Nanking, Tientsin and Peking. Any 
army of a Northern leader will gather 
in the Peking-Tientsin-Pautingfu tri- 
angle, in order to get to the Yangtse 
River, proceeding from there to the 
two main roads. It has always been 
this way. It was like that in the first 
years of the big Chinese revolution of 
IQII-1913. I was myself a witness 
of events that time in Peking, Canton, 
and other points of the Yangtse Val- 
ley, and I happened to be right in the 
midst of things, when accompanying 
the large armies of the conservative 
leaders marching in north-southerly 
direction.” 

This gives a rather good outline of 
the geographic and historical back- 
ground of the great drama for liberty 
unrolling itself in 1927. Again the 
army of a most conservative leader 
was gathering in the North, that of 
Marshal Tchantosolin, who last No- 
vember overpowered the Satraps or 
Governors of the districts north of 
the Yangtse River. South of the 
Yangtse Valley the more liberal Mar- 
shal Suntchuanfang was in power. 
His capital was Nanking, his main 
strength, however, was in Shanghai, 
where the foreign merchants with 
everything to say stood by him. How- 
ever, the Union of the Five Provinces 
created by him did not last and was 
broken up, when the Marshall of the 
North started on his march South, in 
his endeavor to overcome the Marshal 
of the South, Tchankaichek in Can- 
ton, and wresting Marshal Suntchuan- 
fang’s power from him and getting 
his generals to join his own army. 

Until a few weeks ago there were 
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three Marshals, but now there are 
only two. The victory of the Mar- 
shal of the North seemed certain. 
Still, the unexpected happened, the 
Marshal of the South marched north 
and took Shanghai. Furthermore, he 
showed the foreigners, especially the 
British, where they got off, and John 
Bull was nearly dumbfounded in view 
of this unheard of impertinence of. 
Tchankaichek, but acquiesced and 
chose the better part of valor by be- 
ing prudent. That is the strategic 
situation of today. It remains to be 
seen, who finally takes Shanghai. One 
thing, however, is a certainty, and 
that is, in spite of the many internal 
wars which have torn up and weak- 
ened China for so many years, there 
are no more parties and policies on 
the banks of the Yangtse River and 
the Yellow Sea—the Chinese are to- 
day united, as never before, as far 
as the foreign question is concerned. 
China will not let go until she is 
master in her own house. She is at 
present fighting her 1776, and she may 
rightfully copy the American Declara- 
tion of Independence, for it fits the 
hand like a glove. 

Why does the Chinese War of 
Independence take place? To get rid 
of degrading agreements which China 
was forced at the point of the sword, 
during all these years, to accept, which 
gave the foreigners all rights and pro- 
vided no privileges for the Chinese in 
their own country. These agreements 
may be divided into three groups: 
1) Extraterritorial rights, providing 
that the foreigners have their own 
courts in China, and that no foreigner 
can be called before a Chinese Court. 
Just imagine, if in America an Eng- 
lishman, Frenchman, or Chinaman 
could not be called before an Amer- 
ican court, but only before a British, 
French, or Chinese judge—one can 
realize the effect such foreign courts 
must create among the Chinese. 2) 
Control and administration of the 
Chinese customs by foreigners. One 
need only think, for example, of the 
port of New York being controlled 
and administered by British, French 
and Chinese, and a dozen other gov- 


‘ernment employees, with the Americans 


having nothing to say. 3) A special 
clause in commercial treaties which 
the Chinese had to recognize, but 
which was not reciprocative. In other 
words, since 1842, China has had to 
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grant special privileges to certain 
wers, although she did not enjoy 
any privileges of any sort in return. 
Besides, she had to turn over to the 
foreigners five ports, where the for- 
eigners have had full power, as if 
these ports had been their property— 
and the Chinese had nothing whatso- 
ever to say. If, for example, the 
ports of New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, and Norfolk, were 
under foreign administration, and 
there were signs put up saying “No 
admittance for dogs and Americans” 
—and such signs were actually to be 
seen on Chinese Golf courts—there 
need be little wonder why the Chin- 
ese have all at once become rebellious 
and unfriendly towards foreigners. 
Since John Chinaman cut off his 
queue, and since he is sending his sons 
to English, American and German 
universities, and since he has seen the 
effects of the World War and the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, his eyes have opened. 
He has learned the lesson that there 
is really very little to be seen of the 
so-called “Brotherhood of Man,” that 
the unprepared is always treated like 
a weakling, that the so-called West- 
ern culture and civilization are noth- 
ing but a veneer, under which the hu- 
man beast is hiding, and he has fur- 
ther learned that the only way to fight 
the devil, is by using fire. He has 
started to make use of this dearly 
paid for experience by attacking the 
proud representatives of the supposed- 
ly superior Western civilization by 
force of arms that the Westerner 
himself gave him. And he will not 
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lay down his arms, until he has driven 
the foreign robbers into the Yellow 
Sea. His oriental shrewdness tells 
him that any leniency would work out 
to his own detriment. He is com- 
pelled to go at it without fear and 
pity, to give his house a thorough 
cleaning. China for the Chinese! 
The beginning has been made. China 
has simply discontinued the Chinese- 
Belgian agreement of the year 1865. 
The Belgians were more than sur- 
prised at this evident lack of consider- 
ation on the part of China, but the 
treaty exists no longer and will not 
be renewed under the old terms. That 
is that. Of course, China has far more 
important treaties around her neck 
than the Belgian agreement, which 
was to be the test case. The parties 
to other treaties know quite well what 
it all amounts to. England made ref- 
erence to the inviolability of treaties, 
which are for her best interests. The 
Chinese, however, went one step fur- 
ther. They took over the administra- 
tion of their ports themselves, raised 
an additional duty on necessary ar- 
ticles of 21%4%, and of 5% on articles 
of luxury, and the British—sent a 
note to the powers of the world, ask- 
ing them to recognize the Chinese and 
their national pride, and to approve of 
Chinese administration in China! It 
is simply wonderful, how gracious 
the foreign powers are to the Chinese 
in China. John Bull is even willing 
to give away something that was al- 
ready wrested out of his hands, since 
he, John Bull, does not see any way 
to get it back. This is called high 
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politics, and it must be admitted that 
England has not fared badly by fol- 
lowing this policy for the past four 
hundred years. In the endeavor to 
now help the Chinese. save their na- 
tional pride, England wants to outdo 
all other countries that have treaties 
with China. Naturally, this creates 
the impression that Britain wants to 
ingratiate herself particularly with the 
Chinese, but it will not especially en- 
courage the most friendly feelings 
among the other powers. The London 
diplomats, however, will find a way 
out of the situation and use it for 
their own benefit. The endeavor to 
get ahead of one’s neighbor, is surely 
not one deserving of praise. It is up 
to the others to use the same weapons 
and to repay the British twofold, if 
such a thing is possible. 

Developments in China suggest the 
awakening of a giant after a sleep of 
several centuries. There is also the 
awakening of a deeply rooted national 
feeling, that manifests itself and rec- 
ognizes its national honor, and the 
power to shake off enslaving chains. 
Nevertheless, China is not yet free. 
She has to weld together the opposing 
ideas of Peking and Canton, of con- 
servatism and liberalism. The Can- 
tonese progress has two wings, a rad- 
ical wing which no doubt has some 
connection with Moscow leadership, 
and a more moderate wing desiring to 
do things wisely, according to the old 
slogan “slowly, but surely,” but there 
is no doubt that in the end true prog- 
ress will be victorious. 


Looking into Literature 


“A Goop Woman,” by Lous Brom- 
field, Stokes Company. $2.50. 


Louis Bromfield’s latest novel, “A 
Good Woman,” is a bitter indictment 
against Meddling Motherhood. It is 
a rather depressing tale of frustration, 
recounting innumerable calamities that 
result from a maternal interference 
masked as “‘goodness.” 


Emma Downes is the small-town 
American mother who causes all the 
rumpus. A dominating, self-willed 
woman of independent action, she 
cannot bear to see her only child, 
Philip, display any independence. Un- 
like the modern parent, she does not 
believe in developing the individuality 
of a child. Consequently, Philip grows 
up to be a weak, pitiful sort of chap 
who is tormented into doing every- 
thing he doesn’t want to do until he 
is driven half-mad from it all. In 


wilds of Africa as missionaries. 


accordance with his mother’s decision, 
he is married off to the wrong girl at 
an early age and the two go to the 
But 
Philip finds it a rather hopeless task 
to try to reform the natives, and his 
heart is not in his work. Recovering 
from an attack of jungle fever, Philip 
finally resolves to leave the desolate 
wilds of Africa and return home, de- 
spite the pleas of Naomi, his wife, 
whose passion is to save souls. There 
is an uprising among the natives, and 
they barely manage to escape with 
their lives. 

A dreary procession of events, too 
detailed to mention, follow, in which 
Philip, sad to relate, fares very poorly. 
As a matter of fact, not one of Mr. 
Bromfield’s characters escape misfor- 
tune. 


We found the people goosestepping 
through these pages a queer assort- 


ment of humans who either possessed 
too much character, as in the case of 
Emma Downes, or else too little, as 
in the case of her immature, vacillating 
son and her flaccid, uninteresting 
daughter-in-law. Perhaps Mary Con- 
yngham, Philip’s playmate of childhood 
days who was separated from him 
through his mother but who, in later 
years, returns to comfort him in his 
confusion, had the right admixture, 
displaying neither too much nor too 
little of that alarming substance known 
as “character.” At any rate, she was 
the only one of the entire crowd who 
invited our sympathy, and we weren't 
at all sure that Philip deserved her, 
even for a brief time. 


Altogether, the story reads like a 
Greek tragedy, what with all the 
suicides, deaths and murders generous- 
ly sprinkled throughout, not to men- 
tion the arrival of twins, and the inop- 
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portune return of a long-lost husband. 
But in all justice to the author, we 
must admit that curiousity to learn 
exactly what happened to everyone, 
impelled us to read on to the very end. 

“A Good.Woman” is a devastating 
tale of ruin over which to shake one’s 
head ; however, it’s style has a certain 
deadly fascination. 

BeB: 
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“Circus ParaDg,” by Jim Tully. 
Albert & Charles Boni, $2.50. 


There are books that are good in 
spite of the fact that they are highly 
praised. Such a one is “Circus 
Parade.” This latest tale of Jim 
Tully’s is a vivid piece of writing that 
holds the reader enthralled and leaves 
him a trifle breathless. 

The author recounts adventurous 
episodes of his youth under the Big 
Top, his pungent pen describing, in a 
most graphic manner, the tough life 
and the crooked practices of the scions 
of the sawdust. These include tramps, 
trailers, thieves, animal trainers, 
freaks, and the like. 

It is not a book for the finnicky- 
minded. Indeed, they would find much 
in it to shock and revolt them. It has 
been banned in Boston, perhaps _be- 
cause of that quality of coarse brutal- 
ity that runs through it. As regards 
its characters, honor and honesty are 
foreign to them all. Mercilessly, they 
adhere to that creed which believes in 
the survival of the fittest. They are a 
Savage, hardened bunch of criminals 
that would fit in any Rogue’s Gallery. 

Dealing with the ugly, seamy side 
of life, “Circus Parade” is absorbing, 
exciting reading—a real slice of life! 
And while Mr. Tully’s word-pictures 
are blunt and outspoken in the ex- 
treme, they never make the mistake of 
being cheap or vulgar. 

EB: 
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THE Woman on THE Batcony, by 
Rose Caylor. Boni & Liveright, 
$2.00. 


How long can a love-triangle last? 
Charles Garland founded a Love Nest 
Colony with the million dollars which 
was willed to him by his father. More 
recently the triangle of Ruth Snyder 
and Judd Gray was unearthed and now 
Miss Caylor in the gripping style of 
Theodore Dreiser, decries the torment 
of Louis Klasgen, Margaret his wife 
and Lisa, his lover. 

Selfishness, pity, pain and passion 
which are found in every soul pre- 
dominate throughout. Louis vainly 
tries to free himself from his wife, 
yet can find no solace anywhere. He 
is a dismal failure. 

The Woman on the Balcony who 
sings about her dead love, stretches 
her arms out to the city and cries: 
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“O come my ‘friends 

All those who have known love 

Come and help me weep.” 
for 

With one long kiss he drew 

Her whole soul through and through 

As the sunlight drinketh dew. 

Margaret Duncan has married: Lewis 
Klasgen. With their son they are ex- 
tremely happy until Lewis is enticed 
by Margaret’s friend Lisa. But Mar- 
garet refuses to give him up and when 
charm fails, she resorts to trickery and 
violence. She conquers. 

Lisa has learned that life is vile. 
The only way that she can free her 
soul from torment is to leave Lewis 
because she is crazed by thinking of 
the past and so Lewis went out of her 
life as mysteriously and as little under- 
stood as he entered. 

If the climax had only come a little 
sooner! We are all wrought up, 
breathlessly waiting but our endurance 
has already given way when the peak 
is reached. 

The theme is old, but you'll enjoy 
every line because of the fascinating 
style in which the story is told. There 
is no permanency in triangles. 

RR BuG. 
ee 
THREE Lives, by Gertrude Stein. Al- 
bert and Charles Boni, New York, 
$2:50., seems 

Why didn’t Miss Stein commence 
her book with that delightful tale of 
Melanctha Herbert instead of the 
“Good Anna,” the demented maiden 
whose deeds of righteousness are re- 
lated in a most nerve-racking fashion. 
No less than three times I commenced 
the book and cast it aside. 

But the experiences of Melanctha, 
the intelligent, attractive, half-white 
girl, who hated her childhood and had 
to shift for herself from almost the 
very start, are alone worth the price 
of the book. 

The beautiful friendship of Melanc- 
tha and Dr. Campbell fills one with a 
strange pathos. She knew the value of 
friendship and though she always of- 
fered a helping hand, she died melan- 
choly, uncared for, alone. 

With simplicity as her keynote, Miss 
Stein’s new book which contains “The 
Gentle Lena” as the third tale, will 
satisfy any mood. 

R. B. G. 


Grok re 
HAWKERS AND WALKERS IN EarLy 

AMERICA, by Richardson Wright, J. 

B. Lippincott Company. 

Through the pages of this delight- 
ful book rove the ancient ghosts of 
all the vagrant past—the enterprising 
New England “chapman” with his 
satchel of pitis and combs, vest but- 
tons, spoons and other “Yankee no- 
tions,” the trunk-peddler hawking his 
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tinware and almanacs, the Strollin 
cobbler, the tramp printer, the itiner- 
ant dancing master, the wanderin 
preacher, the puppets and peep-shows 
the trained animals and freaks and ajj 
those picturesque figures that once 
swelled the weaving tides of the roaq. 


Int. Germanic Trust Co, 


With five million dollars in its treas- 
ury, of which three million dollars will be 
capital and two million dollars surplus, 
the International Germanic Trust Com- 
pany will open its doors on October 7th, 
The new institution has the same broad 
powers as the other large trust com- 
panies, having been organized under 
the Banking Laws of the State of New 
York. Its charter is one of very few 
granted for itrust companies in the finan- 
cial district of New York City in the past 
ten years. As the name of the Interna- 
tional Germanic Trust Company implies, 
it will not alone conduct a regular deposit 
banking and trust company business in 
New York City, but will have special 
facilities for the financing of foreign trade 
and commerce and for the arrangement 
of credits in cooperation with Central Eu- 
ropean financial institutions. It will main- 
tain its own representatives abroad with 
a principal European office in Berlin. 

It has been the frankly spoken purpose 
of the organizers of the new Trust Com- 
pany to create an important institution in 
the financial center of the world which 
will make a direct appeal to Americans 
of German descent for their support and, 
to the degree permitted by law and sound 
banking practice, make its resources avail- 
able as credit capital for German and 
Central European business. 

There is every indication that both in 
timeliness and purpose the International 
Germanic Trust Company has made a re- 
markable appeal in America and Europe. 
The total authorized stock of the new 
trust company is thirty thousand shares, 
to be sold at $170.00 per share; at the 
time this article goes to press the stock 
has been four times oversubscribed with- 
out solicitation. About twenty million 
dollars have been tendered the organizers 
of the new trust company without request 
or advertisement. It is expected that this 
will be greatly exceeded before the Execu- 
tive Committee begins its difficult task of 
making allotments on these subscriptions. 

The organization of the new trust com- 
pany is in the hands of an Executive Com- 
mittee of which Harold G. Aron is Chair- 
man; Rudolf Pagenstecher and William 
O. C. Kiene being active members. 

The remarkable success which has at- 
tended the organization of the new institu- 
tion points towards a brilliant future for 
the International Germanic Trust Com- 
pany. But its real strength, if it is t0 
fulfill its purpose, must come from a na- 
tion-wide interest on the part of Ameri- 
cans of German descent, expressed in de- 
posits and business for the new trust com- 
pany. Its organizers have blazed a tral 
for the resumption of German-American 
influence in American financial matters, 
and in the most practical way possible, 
aiding in the reconstruction of Germany § 
industrial power. 
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FATHERLAND SPECIALITIES 
VEGEBOX Bis 


It makes you 
Keeps Vegetables 
FRESH 
FULL FLAVORED 
FREE FROM DECAY 


The ORIGINAL 
Pine Needle Bath 


Natural Pine Extract from the BLACK 

Look Younger FOREST of EUROPE as used at Con- 
tinental Spa Baths. 

Feel Younger 


Act Younger 


Each capsule 


contains’ suffi- 
No other preparation works like cient extract 
NYLO—its activity is so altogether for three aro- 
different—its results are so striking matic baths. 
—it is distinctive and in a class by Add or subtract 
itself. It lifts out lines and wrinkles to suit. 
almost over night and absorbs from 
the pores every impurity and skin ad ies box 
° 


imperfection leaving the face clear 
and radiantly lovely—smooth and 
velvety with the rich fresh glow of 
youth. 


You FEEL and SEE the im- 
provement AT ONCE 
$5.00 Tube for $1.87 


Postpaid 


$1.00 per box of four 


German Radium Watches 
Accurate—Dependable 


$2.50 Postpaid 
Fine Nickle Watch, fully guar- 


anteed for accuracy in time keep- 
ing, durability of construction and 
dependability of service. 
“Time means Money” 
Buy one to-day 


What Pleasure This New 
Kitchen Convenience 
Brings! 
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vegetables over long periods. More- 
over, with VEGEBOX you can now 
buy to very best advantage. 
Endorsed by Good Housekeeping 
Institute and Modern Priscilla. 


LARGE—18” wide, 22%” high and 


No. 146—GENUINE CRYSTAL NECK- 
LACES—Glistening crystal necklaces, 
exquisitely cut. Each bead reflects 
countless rays of prismed light. Tiny 
crystal or genuine onyx rondels separate 
each bead and give an added touch of 
eolor to the string. Finished with a 
14K white gold snap ring and enclosed 
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trich’s Bitters splendid for digestion. 
They have a_ stimulating and 
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no less than 32 selected 
herbs, leaves, roots, barks and 
spices from the mountains and 
forests of Germany, which, com- 
pounded with medical herbs and 
spices from North and South Amer- 
ica, have been used since 1875 for 


stomach disorders. 


16 oz. Bottle $2.60 Postpaid 
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Packed in strong cartons, specially 
wooden crated and shipped Express 
Collect. 
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darned easy; without heat, iron or 
personal inconvenience. Just about 
a minute’s work in the evening and 
in the morning your trousers have a 
razor edge crease that lasts for days. 


Complete with eraser and supply of 
refillers. An excellent article of 
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Rheumatism? Lumbago? 


Bronchitis? Neuritis? 
Neuralgia? Stiff Neck? 


NATURE WILL RELIEVE IT WITH— 


Adjusto- Ray 
Bakes Out Pain 


Convenient to Use 
No Assistance Necessary 


Just clamp it to your bed, chair, or stand 
it on a table, and attach to any electric light 
socket. 

Adjusto-Ray is the improved Therapeutic 
Lamp. It is simple, convenient and safe. Its 
rays penetrating deep to the seat of pain 
quickly relieve the affected parts. 

Ideal for drying the hair—bakes in the 
wave and curl. 

Scientifically built-and at a price within the 
reach of all. 

Three models—hand model $6.50; clamp 
model (as illustrated) $9.00; floor model 
$13.50 (adjustable to a height of 72 inches). 
Express collect. 
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Light and heat are vital to life. 
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Deutsche 
Wein- und Fruchtpressen 
“ALEXANDERWERK” 


Since the early days, fruit has played an important 
part in the diet of mankind, Its nutritious value has 
become so well known that regardless of the season, 
fruit always heads the menu. 


At this time of the year, orchards are filled with 
overladen trees, waiting. to be relieved of their bur- 
den. But when the cold weather sets in, we haven't 
much of a choice. Therefore, fruit lovers have adapted 
the method of preserving not only the fruit itself, 
but the juice as well. 


Many housewives pride themselves on their own ex- 
cellent methods of making jelly and wine. But there 
are a few important facts that must be pointed out 
in this connection. There are many kinds of fruit 
which are not preserved in their entirety, but only 
the juice. In such cases, it is essential to retain the 
aroma. Formerly juice was extracted from fruit by 
means of sugar in which it was boiled... 

But, modern methods have taken the place of these 
primitive devices. The Alexanderwerk Frucht- and 
Saftpressen is the simplest and best way of extracting 
juice. This fruit press is finely lined with tin. It's 
lead-free and acid-tested, so that it will keep the 
aroma and prevent discoloration. This press has an- 
other feature. It separates the juice from the skin 
and pits in one operation. 

It can be used for wines, jellies, fruit butters from 
grapes, currants, pineapples, quinces, tomato catsup, 
etc. 


AN ILLUSTRATED INSTRUCTION AND RECIPE 
BOOK FREE with each press. 


Price $4.85 


“IT received the Fruit Press O.K. and we are well 
pleased. 
Dr. Th. Arnold, 
2902 Swiss Ave., 
Dallas, Texas.” 


Kindly add 35c for postage, insurance, 
etc., for points East of Mississippi; 
75c for points West of Mississippi. 
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Washington 
Spotlights 


(Continued from page 21) 


_than preside in the Senate whenever 


he felt like it. So when Coolidge goes 
out—if he does—the usefulness of 
Mr. Dawes will have come to an end. 
The Vice-President, therefore, is not 
what one would call a formidable can- 
didate. 


There are a few others in the reg- 
ular Republican camp, but at this mo- 
ment it seems a waste of time to give 
them attention. Of all others on that 
side of the house who may cause the 
regulars some trouble, Senator Borah 
is the only one who need be contem- 
plated seriously. In this connection, 
it may be well to quote a letter just 
published by John McMurray, chair- 
man of the Idaho Republican State 
Central Committee. What Mr. Mc- 
Murray says hits the nail on the head. 


“Once a State figure, Senator 
Borah passed on to become a na- 
tional statesman of great magnitude 
-and prestige. In less than a decade 
he has become a statesman of inter- 
national renown, loved and respect- 
ed by the rank and file of all 
nations.” 


It now remains to be seen whether 
Republican leaders elsewhere can be 
persuaded to take that view. The 
chances are not overly good, but be- 
tween today and the convention date, 
much can happen. Our brand of for- 
eign relations is not a particularly 
good one at this moment, and the day 
may soon be here when party bosses 
and their employers will be willing to 
prefer some good foreign policy to a 
larger pot of lucre. 

In what concerns Mr. Coolidge, it 
is now alleged that he has done with 
his post. Just whom he favors is not 
known and if he continues to run true 
to form, he will not favor anybody. 
After me the flood, is Mr. Coolidge’s 
great motto. 

That much the “third-term” cry 
of the Democrats has accomplished, 
though not entirely by its own efficacy. 
What caused Republicans to really be- 
come interested is that they found a 
rather general trend toward the Dem- 
ocrats all over the country. While 
there is much apathy on top, there is 
also enough dissatisfaction underneath 
to make it easier for the Democrats 
than was expected as recent as a 
month ago. It now seems certain that 
the Democrats will have an excellent 
chance, if they have sense enough to 
nominate the right man. 

But that situation, too, is one that 
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remains very fluid. Perhaps, all that 
can be said is that. Jim Reed and Al 
Smith are sure of their state delega- 
tion, and that they come from strategic 
localities. Mr. McAdoo is not likely 
to bother either of them. He will have 
some say in the convention, but not 
enough to control anything. In that 
respect, Governor .Ritchie of Mary- 
land is much more formidable. It is 
understood that he will do all he can 
for Smith and then take a lively in- 
terest in his own chances, in which 
failing, he will be for Reed. While 
this goes on, McAdoo is unlikely to do 
anything for Smith. As a matter of 
fact he will do whatever he can for 
Jim Reed or someone else, but the 
“someone else” will assuredly not be 
Ritchie. Anent the South, it can be 
said that Reed is stronger there than 
Smith, though not~as strong perhaps 
as Ritchie. Reed’s strength lies west 
of the Mississippi, and there the name 
of Ritchie is hardly known at all. The 
Governor of Maryland has not had the 
publicity which the Senator from Mis- 
souri has enjoyed for years, and of 
which he will have another large in- 
stalment when the Smith-Vare matter 
is up again in the Senate and when 
Congress gets down to _ building 
cruisers, giving their reasons for so 
doing. Reed has been right on these 
questions, and he is not the man to 
let anybody forget it. 

Such candidacies as that of Mr. 
Bryan of Nebraska and ex-Senator 
Hitchcock of the same state may bring 
a few bubbles to the surface, but will 
not stir the bottom. Right now the 
men who need watching are: Reed, 
Ritchie, Smith and Newton D. Baker ; 
Hughes, Hoover and Dawes, with 
Borah and Hiram Johnson not far 
behind any of these, if Republican 
bosses get more advance notice of 
what may turn out to be a Democratic 
landslide. Of course, Hiram has re- 
fused also, but as Senator Watson so 
wisely put it, no man has yet turned 
down the job—when he thought he 
had achance. The first of these might 
be Bill Borah. It would be like him. 


German Contributions 
to America 


“The Germans in America have accom- 
plished memorable deeds which they 
should keep the world reminded of,” said 
Harry Rickel recently in St. Louis when 
addressing a meeting, called to promote 
the erection of a Deutsches Haus. 

Harry Rickel, of Mount Clemens, 
Mich., is a writer and scholar, extremely 
well versed in those episodes in American 
history which were contributed by men 
and women of German birth or descent. 

“Tn 1683,” Rickel reminded his audi- 
ence, “the good ship ‘Concord’ brought 
the first immigrants from the Fatherland 
to the New World. They became such 


reliable citizens that, when plots against 
Washington’s life were discovered, he 
chose a personal bodyguard of 150 Ger- 
mans under the command of a Prussian, 

“In every war America has had our 
race has won glory. It supplied 150 gen- 
erals and one-third of the Union Army 
during the civil war. Greater than its 
military contributions, however, have been 
the real and progressive benefits of peace 
it has conferred upon mankind. No man 
has ever scaled the highest peaks of the 
Himalayas, and no other race can equal 
the Germans for cultural background and 
intellectual accomplishments. 

“To philosophy, our people gave Kant, 
Leibniz, Hegel, Schiller, Schopenhauer 
and Fichte. Copernicus, the outstanding 
light of astronomy, was Prussian born, 
and Keplar was a German. Our Goethe 
ranks with Shakespeare as a universal 
genius, and it is noteworthy that the Ger- 
mans saved that Englishman from com- 
parative disregard, studied his works and 
popularized their production. Even dur- 
ing the war his plays appeared twice in 
Germany for every one time they were 
given in England and America together. 

“Marconi was by no means father of 
the radio. Heinrich Hertz in 1886 dis- 
covered the electromagnetic waves later 
called Hertzian waves. Phillip Reis of 
Germany beat Alexander Graham Bell by 
fourteen years in inventing and naming 
the telephone, Just to mention a few of 
the greatest research chemists would 
sound like a roll call of a Uhlan regi- 
ment. ‘The accomplishments of Germans 
in pathology and bacteriology are alone 
sufficient to make them the world’s out- 
standing race. 

“Frederick Liszt introduced to the 
United States the protective tariff idea 
and saved America from foreign domina- 
tion. It is not in conflict with our Amer- 
ican nationalism to be loyal to our racial 
stock and its heritage. Being bilingual 
does not detract from our love of the 
Stars and Stripes. Martin Waldesmuel- 
ler, a cartographer and geographer, gave 
America her name in 1507. 

“We suffer, however, from much ma- 
lizning. The Romans started anti~Ger- 
man propaganda and reported that our 
ancestors slunk about draped in skins and 
slept on bear hides in caves and shacks. 
R.’°R. Schmidt, an eminent German schol- 
ar, has proved the civilization of the early 
Germans was such that the Greeks got 
their start in art, architecture and _ the 
mechanical arts from the Teutons, 


Jerome K. Jerome Speaks Up 


Recently, Jerome K. Jerome’s autobi- 
ography “My Life and Times” appeared. | 
In the course of his book the celebrated 
English humorist takes occasion to express 
himself very emphatically against the hor- 
ror-mongers of the war period. 

Jerome, who has widely traveled 
through Germany, and is extremely popu- 
lar there, states in his autobiography: 
“Knowing Germany well, it would amuse 
me, if it did not so much disgust me, to 
hear the German spoken of as brutal and 
ferocious. As a matter of fact, they are 
the kindest and homeliest of people. 
Cruelty to animals in Germany is almost 
unknown.” 
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Surveying 
Life at 
Seventy 


(Continued from page 10) 


However, I have already explained to 
you that I place today almost equal 
emphasis upon that which lies 
‘beyond’ pleasure—death, the negation 
of life. This desire explains why 
some men love pain—as a step to an- 
nihilation! It explains why all men 
seek rest, why poets thank 


“Whatever gods there be, 

That no life lives forever 

That dead men rise up never 
And even the weariest river 
Winds somewhere safe to sea.” 


“Shaw, like you, does not wish to 
live forever, but,” I remarked, “un- 
like you, he regards sex as uninter- 
esting.” 

“Shaw,” Freud replied smiling, 
“does not understand sex. He has not 
the remotest conception of love. There 
is no real love affair in any of his 
plays. He makes a jest of Caesar’s 
love affair—perhaps the greatest 
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passion in history. Deliberately, not 
to say maliciously, he divests Cleopatra 
of all grandeur, and degrades her in- 
to an insignificant flapper. 


“The reason for Shaw’s strange at- 
titude toward love, and for his denial 
of the primal mover of all human 
affairs, which robs his plays of 
universal appeal in spite of his 
enormous intellectual equipment, must 
be sought in his psychology. In one 
of his prefaces, Shaw thimself em- 
phasizes the ascetic strain in his tem- 
perament. 


“T may have made many mistakes, 
but I am quite sure that I made no 
mistake when I emphasized the pre- 
dominance of sex instinct. Becayse 
the sex instinct is so strong, it clashes 
most frequently with the conventions 
and safeguards of civilization. Man- 
kind, in self-defence, seeks to deny 
its supreme importance. 


“Tf you scratch the Russian, the 
proverb says, the Tartar appears 
underneath. Analyze any human emo- 
tion, no matter how far it may be re- 
moved from the sphere of sex, and 
you are sure to discover somewhere 
the primal impulse, to which life it- 
self owes its perpetuation.” 

“You certainly have succeeded in 
impressing this point of view upon all 
modern writers. Psycho-analysis has 
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given new depths and new intensities 
to literature. 


“Tt also has received much from 
literature and philosophy. Nietzsche 
was one of the first psycho-analysts, 
It is amazing to what extent his intuij- 
tion foreshadows our discoveries. No 
one has recognized more profoundly 
the dual motives of human conduct, 
and the insistence of the pleasure 
principle upon unending sway. His 
Zarathustra says: 


Woe 

Crieth: Go! 

But Pleasure craves eternity 
Craves quenchless, deep eternity. 


“Psycho-analysis may be less widely 
discussed in Austria and Germany 
than in the U. S., but its influence in 
literature is nevertheless immense. 


“Thomas Mann and Hugo von 
Hofmansthal owe much to. us. 
Schnitzler parallels to a large extent, 
my own development. He expresses 
poetically much that I attempt to con- 
vey scientifically. But then, Dr. 
Schnitzler is not only a poet, but also 
a scientist.” 

“You,” I replied, “are not only:a 
scientist, but also a poet. American 
literature,” I went on to say, “is 


steeped in psycho-analysis. Especially 
Rupert Hughes, [Harvey O’Higgins, 
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and others make themselves your in- 
terpreters. It is hardly possible to 
open a new novel without finding some 
reference to psycho-analysis. Among 
dramatists Eugene O’Neill and Sydney 
Howard are profoundly indebted to 
you. “The Silver Cord,’ for instance, 
is merely a dramatization of the 
Oedipus complex.” 

“T know,” Freud replied. “I ap- 
preciate the compliment, but I am 
afraid of my own popularity in the 
United States. American interest in 
psycho-analysis does not go very 
deep. Extensive popularization leads 
to superficial acceptance without 
serious research. People merely repeat 
the phrases they learn in the theatre, 
or in the press. They imagine they 
understand psycho-analysis, because 
they can parrot its patter! I prefer 
the more intense study of psycho- 
analysis in European centers. 

“America was the first country to 
recognize me officially. Clark Uni- 
versity conferred an honorary degree 
upon me, when I was still ostracized 
in Europe. Nevertheless, America 
has made few original contributions 
to the study of psycho-analysis. 

“Americans are clever generalizers, 
they are rarely creative thinkers. 
Moreover, the medical trust in the 
United States, as well as in Austria, 
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attempts to preempt the field. To 
leave psycho-analysis solely in the 
hands of doctors would be fatal to 
its development. A medical education 
1s as often a handicap as an advan- 
tage to the psycho-analyst. It is a 
handicap, if certain accepted scien- 
tific conventions become too deeply 
encrusted in the mind of the stu- 
dent.” 

Freud must tell the truth at all 
cost! He cannot force himself to 
flatter America, where he has most 
admirers. He cannot even at three 
score and ten bring himself to: make 
a peace offering to the medical pro- 
fession, which accepts him only 
grudgingly even now. 

In spite of his uncompromising in- 
tegrity, Freud is the soul of urbanity. 
He listens patiently to every sugges- 
tion, never attempting to overawe his 
interviewer. Rare is the guest who 
leaves his presence without some gift, 
some token of hospitality! 

Darkness had fallen. 

It ‘was time for me to take the 
train back to the city that once housed 
the imperial splendor of the Haps- 
burgs. 

Freud, accompanied by his wife 
and his daughter, climbed up the steps 
leading from his mountain retreat to 
the street, to see me off. He looked 
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gray and sad to me, as he waved his 
farewell. 

“Don’t make me appear a pessi- 
mist,” he remarked, after the final 
handshake. “I do not despise the 
world. To express contempt for the 
world is only another method of 
wooing it to gain an audience and 
applause! 

“No, I am not a pessimist, not 
while I have my children, my wife, 
and my flowers! 

“Flowers,” he added _ smilingly, 
“fortunately have neither character 
nor complexities. I love my flowers. 
And I am not unhappy—at least not 
more unhappy than others.” 

The whistle of my train shrieked 
through the night. Swiftly the car 
bore me away to the station. Slowly 
the slightly bent figure and the grey 
head of Sigmund Freud disappeared 
in the distance. 

Like Oedipus, Freud has looked too 
deep into the eyes of the Sphinx. The 
monster propounds her riddle to every 
wayfarer. The wanderer who does 
not know the answer she cruelly seizes 
and dashes against the rocks. Yet 
she may be kinder to those whom she 
destroys, than to those who have 
guessed her secret. 

(Copyright, 1927, in all Countries by 
North American Newspaper Alliance) 
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Surveying 
Life at 
Seventy 


(Continued from page 10) 


However, I have already explained to 
you that I place today almost equal 
emphasis upon that which lies 
‘beyond’ pleasure—death, the negation 
of life. This desire explains why 
some men love pain—as a step to an- 
nihilation! It explains why all men 
seek rest, why poets thank 


“Whatever gods there be, 

That no life lives forever 

That dead men rise up never 
And even the weariest river 
Winds somewhere safe to sea.” 


“Shaw, like you, does not wish to 
live forever, but,” I remarked, “un- 
like you, he regards sex as wuninter- 
esting.” 

“Shaw,” Freud replied smiling, 
“does not understand sex. He has not 
the remotest conception of love. There 
is no real love affair in any of his 
plays. He makes a jest of Caesar’s 
love affair—perhaps the _ greatest 
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passion in history. Deliberately, not 
to say maliciously, he divests Cleopatra 
of all grandeur, and degrades her in- 
to an insignificant flapper. 


“The reason for Shaw’s strange at- 
titude toward love, and for his denial 
of the primal mover of all human 
affairs, which robs his plays of 
universal appeal in spite of his 
enormous intellectual equipment, must 
be sought in his psychology. In one 
of his prefaces, Shaw (himself em- 
phasizes the ascetic strain in his tem- 
perament. 


“T may have made many mistakes, 
but I am quite sure that I made no 
mistake when I emphasized the pre- 
dominance of sex instinct. Becayse 
the sex instinct is so strong, it clashes 
most frequently with the conventions 
and safeguards of civilization. Man- 
kind, in self-defence, seeks to deny 
its supreme importance. 


“Tf you scratch the Russian, the 
proverb says, the Tartar appears 
underneath. Analyze any human emo- 
tion, no matter how far it may be re- 
moved from the sphere of sex, and 
you are sure to discover somewhere 
the primal impulse, to which life it- 
self owes its perpetuation.” 

“You certainly have succeeded in 
impressing this point of view upon all 
modern writers. Psycho-analysis has 
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given new depths and new intensities 
to literature. 


“Tt also has received much from 
literature and philosophy. Nietzsche 
was one of the first psycho-analysts, 
It is amazing to what extent his intuj- 
tion foreshadows our discoveries. No 
one has recognized more profoundly 
the dual motives of human conduct, 
and the insistence of the pleasure 
principle upon unending sway. His 
Zarathustra says: 


Woe 

Crieth: Go! 

But Pleasure craves eternity 
Craves quenchless, deep eternity. 


“Psycho-analysis may be less widely 
discussed in Austria and Germany 
than in the U. S., but its influence in 
literature is nevertheless immense. 


“Thomas Mann and Hugo von 
Hofmansthal owe much to. us. 
Schnitzler parallels to a large extent, 
my own development. He expresses 
poetically much that I attempt to con- 
vey scientifically. But then, Dr. 
Schnitzler is not only a poet, but also 
a scientist.” 

“You,” I replied, “are not only -a 
scientist, but also a poet. American 
literature,” I went on to say, “is 


steeped in psycho-analysis. Especially 
Rupert Hughes, [Harvey O’Higgins, 
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and others make themselves your in- 
terpreters. It is hardly possible to 
open a new novel without finding some 
reference to psycho-analysis. Among 
dramatists Eugene O’Neill and Sydney 
Howard are profoundly indebted to 
you. “The Silver Cord,’ for instance, 
is merely a dramatization of the 
Oedipus complex.” 

“I know,” Freud replied. “I ap- 
preciate the compliment, but I am 
afraid of my own popularity in the 
United States. American interest in 
psycho-analysis does not go very 
deep. Extensive popularization leads 
to superficial acceptance without 
serious research. People merely repeat 
the phrases they learn in the theatre, 
or in the press. They imagine they 
understand psycho-analysis, because 
they can parrot its patter! I prefer 
the more intense study of psycho- 
analysis in European centers. 

“America was the first country to 
recognize me officially. Clark Uni- 
versity conferred an honorary degree 
upon me, when I was still ostracized 
in Europe. Nevertheless, America 
has made few original contributions 
to the study of psycho-analysis. 

“Americans are clever generalizers, 
they are rarely creative thinkers. 
Moreover, the medical trust in the 
United States, as well as in Austria, 
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attempts to preempt the field. To 
leave psycho-analysis solely in the 
hands of doctors would be fatal to 
its development. A medical education 
is as often a handicap as an advan- 
tage to the psycho-analyst. It is a 
handicap, if certain accepted scien- 
tific conventions become too deeply 
encrusted in the mind of the stu- 
dent.” 

Freud must tell the truth at all 
cost! He cannot force himself to 
flatter America, where he has most 
admirers. He cannot even at three 
score and ten bring himself to make 
a peace offering to the medical pro- 
fession, which accepts him _ only 
grudgingly even now. 

In spite of his uncompromising in- 
tegrity, Freud is the soul of urbanity. 
He listens patiently to every sugges- 
tion, never attempting to overawe his 
interviewer. Rare is the guest who 
leaves his presence without some gift, 
some token of hospitality! 

Darkness had fallen. 

It ‘was time for me to take the 
train back to the city that once housed 
the imperial splendor of the Haps- 
burgs. 

Freud, accompanied by his wife 
and his daughter, climbed up the steps 
leading from his mountain retreat to 
the street, to see me off. He looked 
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gray and sad to me, as he waved his 
farewell. 

“Don’t make me appear a pessi- 
mist,” he remarked, after the final 
handshake. “I do not despise the 
world. To express contempt for the 
world is only another method of 
wooing it to gain an audience and 
applause! 

“No, I am not a pessimist, not 
while I have my children, my wife, 
and my flowers! 

“Flowers,” he added _ smilingly, 
“fortunately have neither character 
nor complexities. I love my flowers. 
And I am not unhappy—at least not 
more unhappy than others.” 

The whistle of my train shrieked 
through the night. Swiftly the car 
bore me away to the station. Slowly 
the slightly bent figure and the grey 
head of Sigmund Freud disappeared 
in the distance. 

Like Oedipus, Freud has looked too 
deep into the eyes of the Sphinx. The 
monster propounds her riddle to every 
wayfarer. The wanderer who does 
not know the answer she cruelly seizes 
and dashes against the rocks. Yet 
she may be kinder to those whom she 
destroys, than to those who have 
guessed her secret. 

(Copyright, 1927, in all Countries by 
North American Newspaper Alliance ) 
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Truth the First Casualty 
is YPOCRISY and falsehood are the 


very foundation of war’ and 

“truth is the first casualty when 
war is declared,’ insisted Arthur Pon- 
sonby, member of the English Parliament 
and active leader of the Labor Party, 
while recently lecturing in New York. 


Mr. Ponsonby, who was Under-Secre- 
tary of Foreign Affairs in the cabinet of 
ex-Premier Ramsay MacDonald, also con- 
firmed the oft-reiterated statement that it 
was not the German Kaiser who coined 
the famous phrase about “England’s con- 
temptible little army.” According to Mr. 
Ponsonby, it was a British army officer 
who invented this catch phrase. 


“Much capital was made in English re- 
cruiting of the Kaiser’s alleged remark 
about Britain’s ‘contemptible little army’,” 
asid Mr. Ponsonby. “My investigation 
has proved that this phrase was delib- 
erately invented by a British army officer 
and that the Kaiser never said it at all. 
And yet this bit of propaganda was one of 
the most powerful forces in gaining enlist- 
ments for. our military forces in the 
World War.” 

Mr. Ponsonby provoked laughter when 
he said British high military authorities 
and war propagandists had used the same 
arguments to incite the people in the Cri- 
mean War, the Boer War and the World 
War. 

“We must expose all this humbug and 
these falsehoods,” he said. “There isn’t 
much time, for twenty-five years from 
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now the younger generation will be grown 
and will have forgotten much of the war 
horrors stampel from us.” 

Denouncing the “futility of the World 
War” in which England and France, later 
with the assistance of America, spent four 
years in beating Germany to the dust, only 
to spend the last eight years strainnig to 
put her back on her feet,” Mr. Ponsonby 
said this generation has an opportunity to 
end war never possessed by people before 
this age. He continued: 

“Not only have you realized the im- 
morality of war, its expense and its bru- 
tality, but, worst of all, you have seen its 
tragic futility. You have seen that it 
doesn’t accomplish the object for which 
you're told it’s being waged. You don’t 
realize until too late your reason for going 
into it. Every Government is forced to 
release falsehoods which stir the emotions 
of the unfortunate people until they are 
ready to make the final sacrifice. ‘Those 
who survive find nothing gained.” 


THEODORE SUTRO, R.I.P. 


With the death of Theodore Sutro on 
August 28th, Americans of German de- 
scent have lost a valiant brother-in-arms. 
He died in New York, at the age of 
eighty-two, his wife Florence Edith Clin- 
ton Sutro having preceded him fully 
twenty years to the Great Beyond. 

Mr. Sutro first attracted public at- 
tention by his salvage, in 1887, of the 
nearly defunct Sutro Tunnel Company of 
Nevada, which faced foreclosure proceed- 
ings on a $2,000,000 mortgage. He re- 
duced the debt to $1,000,000, paid it and 
reorganized the company as the Comstock 
Tunnel Company for development of the 
Comstock gold and silver mines. 

An independent Democrat, he was a 
candidate before the New York Legis- 
lature in 1911 for United States Senator 
and in 1913 was a candidate of the In- 
dependence League for Comptroller of 
New York City. In January, 1913, he 
became President and editor-in-chief of 
the Deutsches Journal of New York. 

He was active as a leader in New 
York State to buy the farm and home- 
stead of Gen. Nicholas Herkimer, Revo- 
lutionary War hero, and later became 
President of the Herkimer Homestead 
Association. 


He was Honorary President of Ger- 
man-American Alliance of the State of 
New York and the United German So- 
cieties of the City of New York; a life 
member of the German-American Na- 
tional Alliance, a former President of the 
Society of Medical Jurisprudence, a mem- 
ber of the American Bar Association, City 
and State Bar Associations, the State 
Historical Association and the Phi Betta 
Kappa Fraternity. He was one of the 
founders of the Signet Club of Harvard. 

He was author of many books, includ- 
ing “Thirteen Chapters of American His- 
tory,’ represented by the Moran series of 


- marine paintings, and works on taxation, 


corporation law, jurisprudence and min- 
ing. He also wrote many poems. 

Adviser to the foremost German-Amer- 
ican bankers of his time, he helped nego- 
tiate many international loans. 
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HERE we have a moving picture of 
a new reader of the AMERICAN 
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As you can see from the film, this 
reader is now one of our subscribers. 
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